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THE DREAM OF A LIFE. 



CHAPTER L 



And thus exhaled, like a sigh, all the bright 
anticipations, and lofty visions, of Mrs. Vava- 
sour. Thus evaporated her dreams of future 
aggrandisement, and all those high hopes for 
Helen which had led her to believe herself, 
till now, the most fortunate of mothers. 

Helen was now a widow. Her child, on 
whose sex nearly all the wealth , and posses- 
sions of the Audley family had depiended (a 
circumstance which never seemed to have 
been invested with its incalculable importance 
until now), was a girl. The property must 
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pass away ; Helen would have only a join- 
ture, and though that was liberal beyond her 
expectations, there was a fatal clause in the 
will which bequeathed it to her, which came 
like the shock of an ice-bolt upon her, for it 
struck upon her conscience. 

Five thousand a year was to be hers for 
life, as long as she remained a widow ; but if 
she married again, the thousands were to be 
reduced to hundreds, and the remainder placed 
in the hands of trustees — tightly tied up 
too — ^for the benefit of his child, the little 
Helen, subject only to the drawing of a cer- 
tain sum for educational expenses. 

And Helen, when this will came into 
operation, was not one-and- twenty ! she was 
startled at the clause ; not that such an idea 
as a second alliance had ever entered her 
imagination, but because it appeared to her 
in the light of most singular distrust ; as if 
he had thought her heart had never been 

«ll9a • • • « • 
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As for Mrs. Vavasour, she was furious, in 
her calm fashion. She watched the counte- 
nance of Mrs. Audley senior, when the 
subject was casually touched upon between 
them, and firmly believed she was at the 
bottom of it. But that lady kept her own 
counsel well ; neither by word nor look did 
she betray any share that she might have had 
in the construction of that will. Her kind- 
ness and affection towards Helen remained 
the same, and when her first burst of grief 
was over, she busied herself in devising plans 
for her future comfort. Her own income of 
course remained the same as it had ever 
been, and her first offer was, that her home 
and Helen's should remain one, but this the 
young widow — ^prompted, not by her mother 
but by her own feelings — gently negatived. 
She wanted quiet, she said ; she wished for 
some years to come, to devote herself to her 
child alone — to bring it up after her own 
heart — to rear it herself, and to prevent any 
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other influence than her own from giving a 
bias or a bend to its infant mind contrary to 
her own ideas. 

In one short month, Helen, the widow, 
was aged ten years. 

In vain Mrs. Audley begged Mrs. Vavasour 
to urge upon her young daughter the pro- 
priety of sharing the roof of either one or 
the other of them, and Mrs. Vavasour pro- 
mised to advise, but not urge, 

Helen, however, was very firm. She was 
firm by nature, although dependence upon 
others had hithierto kept the quality in sub- 
jection, and she resisted the advice. 

**I know Mrs. Audley so well," said she, 
" that I am convinced when the customary 
period of mourning has expired, she will 
crave for society again, and I shall be drawn 
into the vortex without the power of with- 
drawal. , Such a life is contrary to my tastes. 
As yet I hardly know what my tastes are, 
but independence is my necessity, and be- 
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Death the roof of another there is no such 
thing." 

" But, my darling," remonstrated Mrs 
Vavasour, " you are too young to withdraw 
entirely from the world, and for the first few 
years I should have thought that the support 
of Mrs. Audley's presence would have been 
rather a comfort to you than otherwise." 

" I have but one comfort now," was 
Helen's reply, in a broken voice, " and that 
is my. child. I live for her only. Any kind 
of life that separates me from her, or that 
alie,nates her affections from rae, will not 
be happiness. We must live together, and 
alone." 

Lady Fanny Meredith approved the plan. 

" She is right," she said. " Helen has 
never, in all her existence, stood alone. She 
has always had some one to think for her, act 
for her, and look after her. Let her, now 
that she is placed in the most independent 
position that a woman can possibly occupy, 
let her act for herself." 
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** And how long," remarked Mr. Meredith^ 
drily, " do you suppose this enjoyable posi- 
tion of independence is likely to last ?" 

"Helen will never marry again, if you 
mean that," retorted her friend, warmly. 

** Don't be too sure," he laughed ; " there 
is many a man who will not object to a pretty 
young widow of twenty-one, in spite of the 
child." 

** Very many a man, my good sir !" cried 
his wife ; " of that I have not the smallest 
doiibt, even if she had much less than five 
hundred a year! I never imagined for a 
moment that the objection would be on their 
side, but on hers. Helen — ^I grieve to say it — 
never loved but once, and that one love has 
been the dream of her life. She will never 
marry again." 

And Lady Fanny was right. The time 
wore on; one year passed — then two years; 
Mrs. Audley senior, emerged from her re- 
tirement, and did all she could to tempt 
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Helen out too, but in vain. Mrs. Audley 
coold not live without society ; she could not 
forget that she had always moyed in the 
highest, and that to be '^ out of sight " (too 
long), was to be ^^ out of mind." To take 
about with her that beautiful and interesting 
daughter-in-law was just what she would have 
liked, but it was not to be. Helen had a 
circle of her own — ^she had both acquaint- 
ances and friends ; but for the general run of 
what the world calls society she did not care, 
and she would not seek it. 

'^ And when Helen has made up her mind 
about anything," said her mother to Mrs. 
Compton one day, ^^ there is no such thing as 
moving her from her determination, though, 
as a girl, I must do her the justice to say she 

4 

was a most obedient daughter." 

Mrs. Compton recollected the incident of 
the black doll, and said nothing. 

And as the months wore on, there came , 
the frequent overland tidings of the dwellers 
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on the golden shores of India. The name of 
Tremlett was rising high in the social scale^ 
and the man of genius was pronounced to be 
the great man of the day in the particular 
capacity in which he had been sent out* 
There was no article written on India, but his 
name was foremost, and Mrs. Vavasour often 
listened with peculiar sensations to the ac- 
counts of his rapid rise, his marvellous mental 
powers, his brilliant prospects. 

" And, my dear," exclaimed Mrs. Compton 
to Helen one morning, when she had called 
early with a packet of Indian letters in one 
hand unopened, but an open newspaper in the 
other, " here is immense news! — the very 
first thing that met my sight, before even I 
had taken off the cover, was the name of 
Tremlett. I happened to meet the postman 
on my way here, so I tore it open, and only 
think! they are going to make Peyton a 
baronet ! My Rose will be Lady Tremlett, 
as soon as he gomes home, and he has only 
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tivo years more to stay ; they will make him 
Sir Peyton Tremlett ! What do you think of 
that ?" 

Mrs. Compton in an ecstacy of delight, 
handed the newspaper to Helen, whilst she 
prepared herself, in an arm-chair, for a steady 
perusal of four voluminous epistles. Helen 
took it mechanically, and found the para- 
graph in question. The name of Tremlett 
had still, for her, a deep and mysterious 
spell. The man she seemed to have forgotten, 
but she never saw his name without gazing 
on it with a sort of fascination. 

She read that paragraph ; then her eye ran 
over the other columns, when, suddenly, 
again the name caught it; she looked up 
hastily at her aunt, but Mrs. Compton was 
deep in her letters, and would not have been 
roused even by words, much less by the look 
which Helen cast so keenly upon her; the 
letters appeared interesting, but there was 
evidently nothing sad or serious in them. It 

Bd 
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was for the newspaper to tell the tale — ^the 
newspaper^ printed the last moment before 
the mail left, when the hand that had penned 
those letters of the fortnight previous, lay 
still and cold in the grave ! 

*^ On the 28th ult., at Cawnpore, of cholera, 
in the 26th year of her age. Rose, wife of 
Peyton Tremlett, Esq." 

Such was the brief paragraph Helen read 
to herself; such the announcement which 
either she or Mrs. Vavasour must make to 
that smiling, happy, gratified mother, who sat 
reading with such intense satisfaction and 
interest the outpourings of the poor proud 
heart of clay ^hich had now ceased to beat 
for ever. 

Rose had written triumphantly ; Rose knew 
of the honours that were in store for her hus- 
band ; she gloried in them, not because they 
were the reward of his talents, but because 
they were to be shared by herself, and she 
wrote in all the first flutter of delight and 
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yanity, and begged her mother to announce 
the glad news to friends at home ! 

And here and there Mrs. Compton read 
out a litde bit, and Helen listened with feel- 
ings more easily imagined than described. 
Every buoyant antic^>ation made her shrink 
— -every triumphant sentence sent a thrill of 
horror through her. She who wished friends 
at home to know how she would now take 
precedence of almost all the punctilious ladies 
of that sunny land — walk before many who 
had hitherto questioned her right — sit in 
higher places— enjoy superior advantages — 
have the pleasure of telling haughty wives of 
nabobs to "go down lower;" she, who 
penned all this worldliness, had never lived to 
realize a single hour's enjoyment of it. Even 
whilst she was writing, the destroyer must 
have been standing on the threshold of her 
home. Ere the ink with which her pen had 
traced all those high hopes was exhausted, 
she herself had ceased to form one of that 
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community of ambitious hearts. Rose Trem* 
lett was deady and tears — tears which had 
long been strangers to the eyes of Helen 
Audley — glittered on her eyelashes ready to 
fall^ when, at the first pause, Mrs. Compton 
looked up with a face covered with smiles. 

Those tears were misunderstood. Mrs. 
Compton saw them plainly enough, but tier 
idea instantly was, that the sad difference 
between the positions of the widow, with her 
one fatherless child, and the happy prosperous 
wife, on the eve of a long wished-for return 
to her home and country, had struck with a 
chill upon the desolate heart of Helen, and, 
with kindly warmth, her aunt began to 
apologise. 

*' It was very thoughtless of me, my dear," 
she said, hastily folding up the letters, " and 
1 can only ask you to forgive me on the plea 
that my happiness made me selfish. God 
knows I have always felt for *you and your 
troubles, my dear Helen, just as if you were 
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my own child; but if you only knew the 
relief that these letters are to my mind, you 
would not wonder at my forgetting every- 
thing except my intense joy. Now that the 
worst is over, I do not mind telling you that 
poor darling Rose has had a great deal to 
bear and to put up with, and that Peyton 
never did or would take her part, so she has 
had all the up-hill work of making her way 
amongst the tossy, tenacious wives of the 
rich civilians herself. Now, that is all over, 
she will be Lady Tremlett, and " 

"My dear aunt," interrupted Helen, sick 
at heart, and unable to bear any more, ** I 
want very much to see mamma this morning 

if I do not go immediately, I may miss 

her will you go with me?" 

To allow Mrs, Compton to go home alone 
— to run the risk of meeting chance acquaint- 
ances who might, like herself, have seen the 
fatal announcement — to let her hear the 
dreadful news without kind and most careful 
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preparation, was not to be thought of; and 
the first idea that suggested itself to Helen's 
mind was to take her aunt at once to Tilney 
Street, there, with her mother's assistance, to 
break the intelligence, and thus soften the 
tremendous shock to which all those whose 
dear ones are divided from them by the destiny 
which casts their lot in the distant land of 
India are subjected. 

Nothing loth, little dreaming what was in 
store for her, Mrs. Compton prepared briskly 
to accompany her niece; she gathered up her 
lettens whilst Helen left the room, and looked 
about for her Indian newspaper. It was no- 
where to be seen. It was safe in Helen's 
pocket. 

" You will not forget my newspaper, my 
dear ?" said she, when Helen reappeared. 

" Oh, no !" was the reply, and Helen tried 
to speak in a careless, easy tone ; *^ I can give 
it to you by and by." 

Helen never forgot that walk "to Tilney 
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Street. She gave her aunt her arm, but it 
was in silence. She walked on, but her step 
must have been hurried from agitation, for 
suddenly, at one of the crossings, Mrs. 
Compton came to a full stop. 

" My dear," said she, out of breath, *• we 
are walking as if it were a matter of life' or 
death and I can see something in the ex- 
pression of your face that*. ....that I do not 
quite understand Helen 

"Do not stop — ^we are close to Tilney 
Street," murmured Helen, hardly knowing 
what words she used. But her aunt's eyes were 
fastened on her face ; Mrs. Compton, or rather 
the mother's heart within her, was gradually 
taking alarm. 

'* You are concealing something from me," 
said she, doubtfully ; " you have some object 
in taking that newspaper," she continued, 
light breaking in by small degrees, " what is 
there in it, Helen ?" 

" Let us go on. to mamma," was the 

answer. 
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Mrs, Compton obeyed, but Helen felt her 
arm weighing more heavily on hers, and 
heard her feet shuffling along the pavement 
as though she feared to lift them. Neither of 
them uttered a syllable. At last they reached 
Mrs. Vavasour's door. Mrs. Corapton's hand 
nov^ closed on her niece's arm with the grasp 

of a vice. 

" Is it bad news td you or to me, Helen ?" 
*^ To both !" said Helen — she did not dare 

to say, " to you !" it would have been too 

cruel. 

"Then there is bad news?" persisted her 

aunt, more firmly; "don't deny it, Helen, 

for I see it in your face I saw it directly 

give me that newspaper, my child " 

" One moment, only," returned Helen, as 
her mother's door opened ; " only one mo- 
ment — wait till we get upstairs — you shall 
have it then." 

" If it is anything to Rose," cried the poor 
mother, as she clasped her hands beseech- 
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ingly, " I shall die before I reach the draw- 
ing-room ! tell me the worst at once." 

How they found theit way to the drawing- 
room neither well knew, but the room was 
empty, and Mrs. Compton sank into the first 
chair. 

" My mother ?" said Helen, turning to the 
servant. 

Mrs. Vavasour was out! They had had 
, their walk for nothing. The fatal paper was 
still in Helen's pocket, but its disastrous tale 
being already suspected, she could not add 
the misery of further suspense to Mrs. Comp- 
ton's dawning anguish, and upon her, and her , 
alone, therefore, devolved the painful and 
difiBcult task which, in an agony of moral 
cowardice, she had flown to her mother to 
fulfil. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Years have passed since the circumstances 
detailed in the last chapter. Mrs. Campton 
did not long survive the blow which deprived 
her of the child she had so idolized — ^the 
daughter of whom she had been so proud — 
but after some months of utter prostration 
from grief, she sank beneath it. 

Her death had a marked effect on Mrs. 
Vavasour, as the death of a cotemporary 
generally has. She seemed suddenly to sub- 
side into old age when the grave closed over 
her sister, and she, who once thought so much 
of London seasons and chioce society, now 
spent nine or ten months of the year at Bore- 
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ham, where Helen, every Christmas and eyerj 
summer, joined her. There was, however, just 
enough of the worldling left in Mrs. Vavasour's 
composition, to make her urge upon Helen the 
necessity of keeping up the large and valuable 
circle of friends she had acquired by a many 
months' residence in town, for the sake of the 
future prospects of the little Helen, and in this 
Mrs. Vavasour was powerfully supported by 
Mrs. Audley, who was now once more the 
gay and brilliant woman of the world. She 
seemed to have gone through the dark phase 
of her life — as the moon passes behind a 
cloud — ^and then emerged again refulgent. 
To satisfy her, Helen went regularly through a 
certain number of dinners and parties, and then 
retired with her child either to Boreham, or 
to the country inland, whilst Mrs. Audley 
wore the season threadbare, spending her fine 
income lavishly, and appearing, as in days of 
old, everywhere where it was worth while 
being seen. 
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Often and often people would say to her, 
" My dear Mrs. Audley, you should let the 
world see a little more of that lovely 
daughter-in-law of yours;" and her 'answer 
would be, ^* It is her own choice-^she prefers 
a quiet life— she lives for that dear child of 
hers, and, to tell the truth, perhaps she is 

right it is her all !" and a sigh, quickly 

checked, would close the sentence ; and then 
people would infer that Mrs. Rupert Audley 
had no intention of marrying again. 

"And no wonder," whispered the world, 
for the world is naturally inquisitive, and had 
not failed to inform itself of the conditions 
of Colonel Audley's will, " no wonder she 
does not wish to run the risk of being 
tempted to marry again." 

Helen's life was now monotony itself. She 
could no longer complain of being a nonen- 
tity, for she saw her duties all spread out 
before her, felt her responsibilities, and tried 
to the utmost of her power to fulfil all that 
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was required of her, but it was monotonous 
nevertheless. Her little Helen was as yet 
too young to be a companion to her, so that 
when the hours of half play and half lessons 
were over, and the daily afternoon drive was 
taken, Helen did sometimes look back upon 
the days gone by — the short period of her 
married life — when she lived a life of con- 
stant excitement, and was the sole object of a 
husband's devotion. 

Her friends, too, were scJattered. The 
older we grow, the more life seems like a 
chain of rings. We pass from one circle into 
another, growing out of the. old ones, and 
gliding imperceptibly into others till we com- 
plete the chain — till we come to the last link 
of life. Helen had entirely lost sight of the 
Tremlett family, for they had gone abroad. 
Her friend. Lady Douglas, was a very great 
lady now; Lord Douglas was rninister at a 
foreign court, and, of course, resided at the 
scene of his duties, so that except from the 
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Duchess, who had become quite an infirm 
inyalid, considerably weakened in all her 
faculties, Helen never heard Eva's name, and 
the correspondence had subsided into only an 
occasional letter now and then. 

One friend only remained ever the same — 
always near when wanted — always aifection- 
ate when absent — true as ever, and this was, 
of course. Lady Fanny Meredith. She was 
the only person to whom Mrs. Vavasour 
could comfortably chat on the subject of 
what she called Colonel Audley's unjustifiable 
will. It was poor Mrs. Vavasour's greatest 
satisfaction to pour into a friendly ear this 
crowning grievance of her life, and to bewail 
the selfishness which could remorselessly 
doom a young creature of one-and-twenty to 
a life of solitude. 

" But, my dear Mrs. Vavasour, Helen is so 
beautiful and so winning — ^so far more at- 
tractive than she ever was as a girl — that I 
am convinced if she ever wished to try the 
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great lottery again, the loss of her fortune 
would never deter a real admirer from trying 
his chance." 

" So I often tell her," said Mrs. Vavasour, 
** and I also tell her that there is no reason she 
should not meet some one whose income may 
equal that which this unjustifiable will 
obliges her to resign." 

"Are you really so anxious she should 
marry again ?" asked Lady Fanny. 

" Yes !" said the mother, without hesita- 
tion, " and so is Mrs. Audley, but her reasons 
and mine are very different. Her whole 
thought is, the advantage of our little grand- 
daughter, who would be an immense heiress 
by the time she came of age, if Helen were 
to give up the income. My whole anxiety 
is, naturally, the happiness and advantage of 
my only child." 

"Are you quite sure that is not best 
secured by her 'letting well alone'?" returned 
Lady Fanny, whereat Mrs. Vavasour was 
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silent, for on that subject she bad not quite 
made up her mind. Certainly Helen seemed 
far more contented in her present condition 
than ever she had been as Colonel Audley's 
wife— as to happiness, Helen was so consti- 
tutionally reserved, there was no knowing 
what her ideas^of happiness were. 

The remarks of the world, however, and 
the talking of busy friends, were not likely 
to reach the ear of young Mrs. Rupert 
Audley. Quietly, yet with a dignity befit- 
ting her circumstances and station, she pur- 
sued her own way, till, one summer-time, 
there came a ruffle over the smooth waters of 
her life and troubled both surface and 
depths. 

It was a very hot year; all the world 
sought the coast ; and the sands and the 
shingle all round our island were peopled 
with myriads of children and mothers, broil- 
ing in the sun, and fancying themselves cool- 
ing in the sea breezes^ Amongst these were 
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Mrs. Rapert Audley and her little girl, now a 
child of nearly six years of age. Boreham 
haying been pronounced too relaxing, Soath- 
sea had been chosen as a spot more within 
reach of Mrs. Vavasonr than any more 
eastern watering-place, and there Helen was 
joined by her mother as soon as she had 
established herself in a commodious house, 
close to the common, and — a singular fact for 
Sonthsea — standing in a shady garden of its 
own. 

But in spite of the shady garden, it pleased 
little Miss Helen Audley best to spend all 
her mornings either on that shadowless com- 
mon, watching the everlasting evolutions of 
the various regiments, and listening to the 
bands ; or else on the equally shadowless and 
cliffless beach, picking up the divers marine 
curiosities with which children are wont to 
decorate the rooms of a house at the seaside. 

One day she brought home on her arm a 
curious little bracelet formed of strings of 

VOL. III. 
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foreign seeds and beads, valueless compara- 
tively, but suflSciently singular to attract her 
mamma's attention. 

"Where did you get that bracelet, dar- 
ling?" said Helen, raising the tiny arm to 
examine the ornament ; " where in the world 
have you picked it up ?" 

" I didn't pick it up, mamma," was the 
child's reply, taking the question in a literal 
sense, "my little friend gave it to me." 

" Your little friend ?" echoed Helen, look- 
ing up at the nurse appointed to accompany 
her child on every occasion; "I hope you 
have not been making any acquaintauces, 
Milner. I gave such strict charge that she 
should play with no other children." 

Milner was a very respectable, steady 
woman, far superior to the ordinary run of 
nurses — a woman who avoided acquaintances, 
had no friends, followers, or relations, and 
who held in abhorrence the vulgar gossip of 
the beach society. 
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" Indeed, ma'am," said she, " I have done 
my very utmost, and I am sorry to say Miss 
Audley has been very naughty ; no sooner 
are my eyes turned away from her than she 
makes signs to this child — this little girl — 
somewhere about her own age, and they ex- 
change their pebbles and sea-weeds and 
things before I have time to snatch Miss 
Audley away. I have always told her I 
should name it to you some day, ma'am, only 
I hoped it would not be necessary." 

" My darling," said Helen, " you must give 
this back to the little girl when you see her 
again — thank her very much, and say you 
must not take it — and then, Milner, go to 
another part of the beach." 

" I have done so, ma'am, repeatedly, and 
the child persists in following us — a poor 
neglected looking little creature it is; it 
makes one's heart ache to see her — but I told 
the servant who goes ont with her that it was 
against your rules my young lady should play 

C 2 
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with any children at all, and begged her to 
keep the little girl away." 

" And what did she say?" 

" She was very impertinent, ma'am," said 
Milnor, colouring, and drawing herself up, 
*^ but that was of no consequence." 

" Is it a lady's child, Milner?'* 

*^ I should say not, ma'am, from the style 
of its dress, and the manners of the servant." 
(Milner would not dignify the woman by 
the name of nurse !) 

^* Then, certainly, put a stop to it," began 
Helen, when, suddenly, her little girl, who 
had been listening, all eyes and ears, burst in 
with "Not a lady's child? That I'm sure 
she is, mamma ! but Milner is so fine, she will 
not play with anybody !" 

" My darling, it is to please me I ask you 
not to talk to any one on the beach," said 
Helen, gently ; " my darling will be good, 

and obey mamma, will she not? and give 

back the bracelet ? and say you are very 
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much obliged, but that mamma does not like 
you to take presents? " 

The little Helen pouted her pretty lips, 
and the white eyelids grew heavy with gather- 
ing ^tears. 

" And then," continued the young mother, 
**sh^ shall go with mamma, and choose 
another bracelet " 

*^ Not so pretty as this," said the child. 

" We can try. At all events, give back 
this. What is the name of your little 
friend?" 

'' Minnie." 

" Minnie what ?" 

'* That's all ; only Minnie." 

Helen looked at Milner. 

^* I did not catch her name, ma'am, but she 
has no mother, I knoVl The servant told 
some people near me the other day that they 
were waiting here for the child's papa, who 
was expected from India, and the ship was 
expected to land the passengers at Ports- 
mouth." 
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^*Well," said Helen, "then perhaps she 
will not be here long. See that Miss Audley 
does it very kindly, Milner. Remember, my 
darling, this little girl has no mamma ; tell 
her very prettily you will not take her 
bracelet from her." 

'^ Milner needn't take care, I can do it my- 
Holf," said little Miss Audley, with an air and 
a grace which enchanted her grandmamma, 
but which brought a deep sigh up from 
Helen's heart, foreseeing, as she did, that all 
these little imperious ways in childhood 
might gain fatal ground in time if not speedily 
checked ; and the next morning, armed with 
the bracelet, the child went down to the 
shore as usual, and very soon encountered 
her friend. 

She went straight up to her, Milner bustling 
after her. " Here," said she, holding it out 
at arm's length, " mamma says I am to give it 
back to you. You are not a lady's child, 
and I am not to play with you." 
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It would be diflScalt to say at that moment 
whose cheeks burnt the hottest ; Milner's, or 
those of the nursemaid in waiting on the 
obnoxious ^^ little friend.'- At all events, it 
was the latter who took fire and exploded 
first, for the child herself stood surprised, as 
if incapable of understanding the insult. 

** Not to play with my young lady, indeed ! 
So you're not to play with my young lady ? 
And who are you, pray, that dares say 
such a thing ? — not a lady's child, indeed ! 
Whose child are you^ I should like to know, 
little purse-proud miss ! Not play with my 
young lady ? and she the daughter of one of 
the grandest gentlemen in India? Who 
is your mamma, pray ? — to dare to send 
such a message as that! " 

" Gome away, Miss Audley," said Milner, 
dragging her charge hastily towards home, 
but the virago followed them. Every species 
of abuse was heaped both upon nurse a^id 
child as they v^alked along, and it was only 
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when Milner, entering with dignified silence 
the iron gates, closed them deliberately 
in the woman's face, that she got rid of her 
assailant. 

Then she went into the house and gave 
Miss Audley a good lecture. Nevei^ had 
Milner been subjected to such an adventure 
before, and she was determined to make good 
use of it as a lesson to the child. In these 
lectures Helen never interfered ; she felt they 
were good for one who stood so sad a risk of 
being spoilt by two doating grandmothers; 
and on the present occasion she did not know 
of it. Milner had a real regard for her 
mistress, and never carried any tale to her 
likely to distress her. She felt sure that she 
would be deeply annoyed if the conduct of 
little Helen were to come to her know- 
ledge, so, without enjoining the child to any 
secrecy, she yet gave her a scolding, which 
she wisely thought would shame her into 
silence. And so it did. Only one remark 
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did little Helen make upon the subject at all, 
and that was the same evening, acr she sat by 
her mother's knee. 

*^ Mamma, what is purse-ptoud ?" 

*^ People proud of having a great deal of 
money — of being rich, darling." 

" Am I rich, mamma ?" 

A puzzling question to answer properly, 
but whilst Helen sought for a suitable reply, 
Mrs. Vavasour looked over her spectacles. 

** What is my fairy talking about ? Who 
says anything about purse-proud people?" 

^'My little friend's nurse this morn- 
ing " said the child, in a low voice, 

'^ when I gave back the bracelet she said 

I was purse-proud." 

*• A very low idea, quite belonging to low 
people," replied Mrs. Vavasour, rustling the 
newspaper with haughty disdain ; '^ that is the 
worst of these watering-places, Helen." 

There the subject dropped. It went out of 
the child's head as rapidly as such things 

C5 
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generally do ; she gave it no farther thought, 
neither did her mother, and Milner made a 
point of in future extending her wanderings 
so far beyond the fashionable lounge, that she 
and her enemy met no more ; but one day — 
one eventful day — it was late in the evening, 
and the air was cool and sweet — when Helen, 
her child's hand clasped in hers, went to the 
battery, and after waiting till the sunset gun 
had fired, to the intense delight of little 
Helen, she seated herself on a bench, and the 
child ran about and peeped over the walls on 
tiptoe to gaze upon the sea. - 

Helen was not a person to walk about un- 
noticed. Her grace, her beauty, and her 
whole manner attracted so much attention, 
that it was seldom she ventured so far alone, 
and on this day in particular she regretted it 
the more, because she found herself an object 
of what she considered impertinent curiosity 
to a gentleman who was lingering upon the 
battery, apparently waiting for some one. 
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Studiously she then avoided passing in that 
direction, for a casual glance had told her, 
from the the first, that he was a stranger to 
her, but stil], whichever way she moved, 
whatever way she turned, he was there ; and, 
calling Helen, she resolved to engage a con- 
veyance and drive home — not having had her 
own carriage that day, in consequence of 
Mrs. Vavasour's wishing to drive some miles 
beyond Portsmouth to visit a friend. 

So she called Helen — ^and the child was 
coming obediently enough — when, suddenly, 
her little vivacious eyes caught sight of some 
one she knew. 

'< Mamma— mamma," said she, in a hurried 
whisper, preventing her mother moving, and 
directing her attention to the very quarter she 
wished most to avoid, " look — look ! there is 
my little friend — there she is ! running to 
that gentleman ; look, mamma. She is taking 
his hand ; he.has been waiting for her. That 
must be her papa, who was coming from 
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India — the grandest gentleman in India, the 
nurse said — and she called him something 
else " 

Helen looked — it was but one look, for she 
had by this time called one of the flys from 
the stand near the common — ^but that one was 
enoagh — at least so she thought. Every 
drop of blood seemed to rush to her heart, 
and she never could tell by what impulse it 
was, that, instead of looking again, and 
making sure, she hastily entered the fly, and 
drove away. Her heart beat to suffocation — 
a cold dew stood on her forehead — she 
seemed in a perfect maze; but no sooner 
did she reach home than she sent for 
Milner. 

" Milner," said she, in a voice as if she had 
no breath to utter the words, "you know 
that little friend of Miss Audley's — who did 
the nurse say her papa was ?" 

"The grandest gentleman.,.. " began 

Helen. 
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** Yes, darling ; but I want to hear from 
Milner. The grandest gentleman in India, 
yon said, and something else ; what was the 
something else, Milner ?" 

^'Oh! ma'am, the person said^ 'and a 
baronet,' but I did not believe her, for 
no gentleman's child could look so dirty 
and so neglected, and no real gentleman 
would have such a servant to take care of 
her." 

" Thank you," said Mrs.^ Rupert Audley, 
faintly, " thank you ; now leave me to rest, 
for I am very tired ;" and Milner and her 
young lady took their departure. 

" It is true !" cried she, to herself, as the 
door closed, clasping her hands, and throwing 
herself into a chair ; " it is Peyton Tremlett, 
and that wretched, neglected-looking child is 
poor Rose's little girl! Peyton Tremlett — 
and I passed him without a sign of recog- 
nition ! Peyton Tremlett — and by this time 
he has no doubt heard from the child the 
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whole Story of the bracelet, and of my forbid- 
ding her to make friends with my Helen...... 

Oh ! Peyton, after all these years, and all that 
we have both suffered, what a meeting !" 
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CHAPTER in. 

After Southsea, Helen had promised to go 
down to Borebam to spend November with 
her mother before she settled down in town 
for the winter, but after this rencontre at 
Portsmouth a strange disinclination to keep 
this promise came oyer her. She had 
weighed the subject ; she had calculated that 
the return of the favourite son to his country 
again, after so many years of absence, would 
most likely bring the Tremlett family back to 
England. The proximity of their residence 
to Mrs. Vavasour's seaside home would 
render the meeting of the families inevitable, 
and it was from this that Helen shrank. If 
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ever they were to meet again — she and Peyton 
Tremlett — it must be by no premeditation ; 
if by accident, she could not help it ; but by 
any means, direct or indirect, to throw her- 
self in his way was a measure from which 
she recoiled. 

" Have you then so entirely forgotten 
him ?*' asked an inward voice, and the answer 
of her conscience was not in the affirmative. 
It was rather, " Is it not rather he who has 
forgotten me f " 

Between Mrs. Vavasour and her daughter 
the name of Peyton Tremlett had not been 
uttered for many a year — it was a sealed 
subject, that love of bygone days (rejected 
and disdained when he who proffered it was 
considered presumptuous ; but, since he had 
become powerful and prosperous, often looked 
back upon by the mother with singular feel- 
ings of doubt as to whether she had done 
wisely or not, and yet, how she had hated 
that man !) But about this time, there was a 
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Bomething in the manner of Mrs. Vavagour 
when- Helen spoke of leaving Southsea, which 
impressed the latter with an idea that her 
mother had heard intelligence which rather 
disturbed her plans ; and Helen, keenly alive 
at the present moment to anything of the 
kind, was ready to take the first hint which 
indicated any change in these autumn arrange- 
ments ; and at last it came. 

Mrs. Vavasour had a letter one morning 
with the Boreham post-mark on it, and, con- 
trary to her usual custom, she put it away 
when read, into her pocket, and said nothing 
to Helen. In the course of the day, however, 
the effects of it made themselves manifest. 

''My dear Helen, I have been thinking 
somehow that, after all, I should not much 

mind spending this Christmas in town 

what should you say ? I really hardly feel 

up to the festivities of the season amongst 
the country houses, and unless you dislike 
passing the winter months in London, I 
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should really be just as well satisfied to be in 
Tilney Street as down at Boreham." 

Helen knew then what news the mysteri* 
ons epistle had contained. She was pretty 
sure that by the expression ^^ the country 
bouses," Mrs. Vavasour meant that the Trem** 
letts were coming home — that perhaps even, 
she had been told of Peyton's return, and 
arrival-r-that without a doubt she had heard 
somethbg relating to the society of the neigh- 
bourhood which had influenced her on the 
point in question. Helen well remembered 
how little Mrs. Vavasour had ever liked the 
Tremletts, and what a dislike she had to 
Peyton ; how much more contented she was 
to live the greater part of the year on her 
wild sea-coast after the Tremletts house was 

"V. 

shut up, and the members of the family scat- 
tered, than before. Then an idea flashed 

through Helen's mind perhaps she still 

feared Peyton ! but this was instantly dis- 
missed, though the heart beat fast, and the 
cheek burned crimson at the thought. 
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Be that as it might, Helen caaght at the 
feeler thrown ont, as if it had been a reprieve, 
and acceded without the slightest hesitation 
to her mother's suggestion. London was a 
wide field; in Loudon he might be next 
door, and neither know it; in London the 
sets were so various, and the circles so large, 
that she might never even see him again 

And was that what Helen wished? yes, 

she thought so, therefore she grasped at the 
respite, and early in November went up to 
her luxurious home in Park Lane, and Mrs. 
Vavasour settled herself in Tilney Street. 

If there was one person in the world who 
felt unalloyed pleasure at Helen's wintering 
in London, it was her mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Audley. Now that Audley Manor had passed 
away into other hands, and she had no 
country seat in which to show forth her un- 
bounded hospitalities, she was just as well 
satisfied for once in a way to order her 
beautiful new house in Eaton Place to be 
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prepared for her reception at Christmas, and 
to anticipate all sorts of seasonable gaieties 
there. 

To be within reach, too, of Helen was a 
strong indncement. Her love for her was 
aboat the only an-artificial part of her com- 
position — it was a mixture of love and pride 
which at all events showed itself in undis- 
guised affection. 

One day, a few days before Christmas, at 
an unusually early hour, Mrs. Audley's car* 
riage drove up to Helenas door, and, enveloped 
in costly furs, the lady entered the drawing- 
room of her daughter-in-law. 

**I have come, Helen " she began, and 

looking round the room, paused. 

" To luncheon, I hope, and of course," 
smiled Helen, placing a chair near the fire, 
and taking the ermine muff and boa. 

** Well, perhaps ; but I did not come en- 
tirely for that. I came to ask a favour." 

^* Do not say to ask, say to name one, for 
it is granted." 
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'* No, that is too rash ; it is a favonr re- 
lating to my little granddaughter 70Q 

look grave I was sure yon wonld, so I 

called it a favour ; but before I say more, let 
me tell yon what it is. You remember that 
Lady Clayton who used to give such good 
parties in the season? she intends having a 
juvenile ball on New Year's Eve, and she has 
been half-a-dozen times to my house to ask 
me if I have brought her petition about little 
Helen to your feet. She is most anxious 
you should grace this ball, and I have engaged 
to persuade you. Now, dear child, what do 
you think about it? this is the favour I 
braved this wretched climate to come and 
ask you ; do you say yes, or no ?" 

Helen UQver liked to refuse Mrs. Audley 
anything ; she never forgot that she was her 
husband's mother, and a sacred person, as it 
were, in her sight; but Mrs. Audley could 
not well have asked any boon so difficult to 
be granted, since the child hacj never yet been 
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introduced into that marvellous scene of inci- 
pient vanity and vc^orldliness, a child's ball. 

Still, her sanction was asked as a favour, 
and Helen knew by that fact alone that Mrs. 
Audley had set her mind on it, consequently 
the invitation was accepted, and on the ap- 
pointed evening, Mrs. and Miss Audley were 
duly ushered into Lady Clayton's suite of 
brilliant rooms. 

Helen, until now, had dropped the ac- 
quaintance of Lady Clayton. Two seasons 
abroad had made the first breach, and now 
even Lady Clayton had only just returned, 
therefore she was searching out her acquaint- 
ances in all directions. Mrs. Vavasour had 
never particularly liked her (perhaps she 
remembered a memorable ball at her house 
in old days, and owed her a grudge for 
offences for which she was entirely irrespon- 
sible) ; at all events Mrs. Vavasour still held 
her head high, and used to say Lady Clayton 
was Kparvenue. 
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*^ I don't see the advantage of cultivating 
the whole world/' she had said to Helen when 
she found her card on the hall table in Tilney 
Street, ** so T shall not say that you are in 
Park Lane until she finds you out." 

But on the occasion of the ball, Lady 
Clayton found out aU her friends, and pro- 
fessed herself most anxious to see little Miss 
Audley. 

At this time, any child more beautiful than 
the little Helen could hardly be seen. She 
had the delicate skin and deep blue eyes of 
her mother, with the regular features of the 
Audley family. She had a quaint loveliness 
about her, too, which made her look unlike 
other children. Her hair — a fair shade of 
her mother's dark auburn — was cut short on 
the forehead, but descended on each side in 
graduated curls, falling to her waist at the 
back in full rich ringlets. Milner took good 
care that these should have their full mea- 
sure of attention for Lady Clayton's ball, and 
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a white net frock, flounced from top to 
bottom, with white silk open stockings, and 
exquisite little white satin boots, completed 
the toilette. 

There was a murmur of admiration as the 
tiny fairy, graceful in every movement, and 
as nonchalant e as if in her own drawing- 
room, entered the juvenile crowd. 

I wonder if there is any one in the world 
who does not believe in destiny ? Mrs. Rupert 
Audley entered those rooms with the com- 
fortable conviction that she was safe there 
from the encounter which she would have 
had to brave in any one of the country houses 
round Boreham, and she advanced to a seat 
in a window to watch her little Helen dance 
her first quadrille in public. 

As she moved along, a voice — long un- 
heard, but well- remembered — arrested, not 
her steps, but her attention. 

" Surely that lady was Miss Vavasour ?" 

" Yes — and now Mrs. Rupert Audley, the 
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rich youDg widow. That beautiful little girl 
is her only child, and if she should ever 
marry again, it will be the most fortunate 
day of its life, for she loses everything." 

Helen passed on, ensconced herself behind 
the voluminous green velvet of Mrs. Audley's 
dress, sat there till the wild beating of her 
heart had subsided, and then nerved herself. 

^* If he is calm," thought she, ** why should 
it be for me to falter ?" 

And their eyes met once more. No bow, 
no sign of recognition. 

"How will it begin?" thought she; and 
just at that moment little Helen ran up to 
her in great excitement. 

" Mamma, mamma ! only think ! who do 
you think I have seen? I knew her again 
directly, and she knew me ; and she made a 
face at me, mamma ! do get up and let me 
show her to you ? it is my little friend." 

The vindictiveness of childhood had not 
died out, neither had the memory of an old 
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insult been suffered to expire in that child's 
breast. No doubt both had been frequently 
refreshed at home, for she and Helen met 
again as belligerents — the stranger child 
taking the initiative, and instantly making a 
face of defiant recognition at the stately and 
elegant dancer who was about to stand up as 
her vis'd-vis. 

Mrs. Rupert Audley rose, dragged from 
her seat by the vehement anxiety of little 
Helen, and looked with deep interest on her 
cousin Rose's child. There she stood, awk- 
ward in manner, plain in face, badly dressed, 
and, moreover, looking very cross, and darting 
scornful glances at Helen. 

'*I won't dance opposite that girl," said 
Miss Audley to her partner, a tall, sheepish 
boy, who could not manage his right-hand 
glove, and only wished to stand just where 
he was, ready to drop with nervousness, and 
never to move again. " You must find me 
another vis-d-vis, if you please," 
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Mrs. Audley senior was in fits of laughter. 

" The darling !" she exclaimed, " what a 
finished creature of elegance it is ! Look at 
her air as she commands her partner ! and, 
look how she draws him away from that 
frightful child in the blue silk frock !" 

" I am so vexed," whispered Helen, 
quickly, " but cannot explain to Helen— only 
the father of that child is, / think^ standing 
close to us." 

** I think !" Did she not know it ? feel it ? 
had she not been sensible that \ie had followed 
her across the room? that he was at that 
moment almost by her side? Was she not, 
or rather would she not have been, aware of 
all this, even without eyes? 

Yes ; and the next moment he was speaking 
to Lady Clayton. 

" Would you be kind enough to ask Mrs. 
Rupert Audley if she will allow me to renew 
my acquaintance with her ?" 

Lady Clayton was all smiles. " With the 
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greatest pleasure! Mrs. Audley, Sir Peyton 

Tremlett says he has not seen you for so 
many yeare, he fears you may have forgotten 

him may I present him? You have 

changed your name, and he his title since 
the old days! Sir Peyton Mrs. Rupert 

Audley." 

Half that sentence was Lady Clayton's ovn 
invention. He knew she had not forgotten 
him ! he had said no such thing, and he would 
have gone up, un-presented, had it not been for 
the close vicinity of Mrs. Audley senior, as 
"well as les convenances of society. Time had 
rendered him a little less bold ; that beautiful 
ivoman was no longer Miss Vavasour — no 

longer Helen his Helen, as he once had 

called her — she was the rich young widow ; so, 
though little doubting his reception (Sir 
Peyton Tremlett was not diffident), he conde- 
Bcended to have the way paved. 

Helen half rose, and glanced at the well- 
remembered face — how little altered! and 
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greatest pleasure! Mrs. Aiidley, Sir Peyton 

Treralett says he has not seen you for so 
many years^ he fears you may have forgotten 
him...... may I present him? You have 

changed your name, and he his title since 

the old days! Sir Peyton Mrs. Rupert 

Audley." 

Half that sentence was Lady Clayton's own 
invention. He knew she had not forgotten 
him ! he had said no such thing, and he would 
have gone up, un-presented, had it not been for 
the close vicinity of Mrs. Audley senior, as 
well as les convenances of society. Time had 
rendered him a little less bold ; that beautiful 
woman was no longer Miss Vavasour — no 

longer Helen his Helen, as he once had 

called her — she was the rich young widow ; so, 
though little doubting his reception (Sir 
Peyton Tremlett was not diffident), he conde- 
scended to have the way paved. 

Helen half rose, and glanced at the well- 
remembered face — how little altered ! and 
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then she held oat her hand. How^ other- 
wise, ' could she greet the widower of her 
cousin Rose ? But the cordial clasp was for. 
Peyton Tremlett. 

He was the first to speak. 

'^ Our children have already made acquaint- 
ance with each other/' said he ; and Helen, 
seeking shelter from her nervousness by 
talking with forced gaiety (a ball-room being 
no place for romance and sentiment), an- 
swered, rapidly, " Oh ! yes, at Southsea ; and 
there, too, I think I saw you one evening, 
did I not ? — upon the battery ?" 

" Was that really you, Mrs. Audley ?** he 
asked, with the old curl of the lip— half 
smile, half sneer — ^and Helen averted her 
eyes. 

To think that she should have known him 
instantly, and that he, till now, should have 
had any doubts as to her identity ! She was 
surprised at herself, when she felt how un- 
pleasant, how disappointing, and how mortis 
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fying was the sensation his tone of doubt 
inspired. 

" Am I then so changed?" she murmured, 
in a voice which he only heard. 

" No," he hastily rejoined, " not changed 

^-not in face or features the least — but 

you turned away I lost sight of you I 

then tried to assure myself it could not have 

been you I clung to that assurance 

and I came here this evening solely to satisfy 
myself of the fact " 

There crept over Helen's countenance, as 
she listened to these words breathed in hur- 
ried whispers, the smile which made her so 
beautiful, and which was so peculiar to her- 
self, yet how her heart beat ! how every pulse 
fluttered ! 

" And are you satisfied ?" she asked. 

He fixed his eyes on her — she did not meet 
them, but she felt them. 

**Not quite — only partly," he said; and 
these words he left her to interpret as she 
pleased. 
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When Helen returned to her home that 
night — ^in the solitude of the midnight drive 
— for the little Helen^ overcome by fatigue 
and excitement, was sleeping, with het head 
pillowed on her mother's shoulder — thoughts, 
busy, overwhelming thoughts came crowding 
thick and fast upon her brain. It seemed to 
her as if a new phase of existence were open- 
ing before her : as if life had begun anew for 
her from the first moment that she and 
Peyton Tremlett had again met — both free 
once more ; and as if all the love of early 
days, all that " dream of her life ^ were 
renewed, when she heard him call her, in the 
old familiar voice, " Helen/' And yet, how 
very sudden it had all Keen ! No prefece — 
no preparation. After the long lapse of 
years they had met again as if all the inter- 
vening time had been expunged by some 
effacing finger, and without more than a few 
phrases of ordinary conventionalities, that 
they had at once taken up the old position — 
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begun where they had left off — plunged at 
once back into the flood of old feelings — 
back^ after a painful waking, into the dream 
again ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was her destiny. There are some who are 
the victims of destiDj — ^impelled on by resist- 
less circumstances; there are others who 
follow what seems to them their fate, with 
singular obstinacy, blindly and desperately : 
but this was not the case with Helen Audley. 
Calmly, dispassionately, with the firm con- 
viction that the happiness of her life was now 
once more fairly at stake, she came forward 
to meet the destiny that she saw advancing 
towards her, old enough now in years and 
experience to feel herself a competent judge 
as to whether it were a step likely to conduce 
to her happiness, or to doom her to irremedi- 
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able misery — misery greater than any she 
had ever yet experienced — the misery of 
loving where the love returned was less deep 
and true than that given. 

A few hours' reflection sufficed to convince 
her ; as to herself, she had neither doubts nor 
fears ; it now only remained for her to await 
his own explanation, though here, she did not 
feel quite so comfortable. His words seemed 

fair enough, but then how was it that, 

from the earliest years of their acquaintance, 
Helen never did nor could feel certain as to 
what Peyton Tremlett's real sentiments were 
— what his real intentions were — what his 
next step would be ? Yet, in spite of this, he 
was her first, her last, her only love ; in spite 
of everything the love held fast its sway, and 
in this spirit did Helen Audley meet once 
more the hero of her dream. 

" I only want him to explain why he 
married Rose, and then all will be well," said 
she, to herself, over and over again; and 
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daily she expected the explanation, but still, 
on the occasion of every yisit — and he called 
repeatedly — some adverse circumstance 
always prevented a t^te-cL-Ute. Sometimes 
it was a visitor in the room ; sometimes the 
little Helen, who was as keen as a little 
ferret; sometimes the young widow herself, 
who would shrink if she saw him trying to 
induce his own child to go and see Helen's 
treasures in her own precincts, and prevent 
the children leaving the room. For this per- 
versity, so contradictory, yet so natural, she 
would afterwards reproach herself, and 
wonder she had not fairly driven him away ; 
but no ; his visits went on. 

And in due course of time Mrs. Vavasour 
became aware of them, and took alarm. She 
had been told that Helen and Sir Peyton 
Tremlett had met at Lady Clayton's juvenile 
ball ; but it was not her daughter who had 
communicated the intelligence to her, and 
this of itself rather startled Mrs. Vavasour^ 
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but when, day after day, she saw him pass 
the end of Tilney Street, and could not 
imagine, if he went not on his way to Helen's 
house, where else he was going, then she 
grew uneasy, and as Helen's silence on the 
subject continued, this uneasiness increased, 
until at last, painful as it was, she determined 
to speak to her, and for this purpose sallied 
out early one morning, and arrived at her 
daughter's door with a trembling heart. 

Even as she walked along, her mind was 
actively at work, weighing the advantages 
and disadvantages of such an alliance, and 
she was resolved that if Helen gained as 
much as she lost by it — a question at present 
very doubtful — she would try and not oppose 
it, deeply as she still disliked the man. 

It was a cold March morning, and Helen 
was sitting in a reverie over the fire, when 
her mother was announced; the anxious, 
careworn look of that altered countenance 
seemed now to strike Helen for the first time. 
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and before many words had been exchanged 
between them, it was the subject of Helen's 
most affectionate solicitude and inquiry. 

** You and I must have a nice chat, 
mamma/' said she, rising and moving towards 
the bell, '* little Helen is gone to spend the day 
with her grandmamma Audley, and I was 
proposing to myself to come to you, only as 
you are here I shall keep you, which is a still 
greater pleasure. I must say, * not at home ' 
to all visitors." 

" Stay, my dear," interrupted Mrs. Vava- 
sour, laying her hand on her arm, '^ before 
you give the order, tell me, have you any- 
thing particular to say to me ?" 

" Nothing, mamma — ^nothing, indeed." 

"Then do not ring. I will say what I 
have to say and then go, for I am not very 
well to-day ; but, Helen, my child, I am very 
uneasy in my mind — ^I have been so for some 
time " 

Helen took her mother's hand and pressed 
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it, but it was in silence, for her guilty con- 
science hung weights upon her lips, and she 
could not open them. 

Mrs. Vavasour continued. 

" My dear — I think you must know that I 
am aware of your having renewed your ac- 
quaintance with Peyton Treinlett — I think I 
am right in believing that he comes here 
nearly every other day — is it not so, Helen ?" 

" Yes, dear mamma, it is true ; but never 
alone." 

" With his child, Helen — his child as a 
blind ; you have never told me of his visits, 
my darling, and from that one fact I have 
lived long enough to read the state of your 
heart, but do not think that I came to-day to 
reproach you " 

" Ah I mamma, how kind of you to speak 
first," interrupted Helen ; " how often I have 
longed to mention it to you, but I did not 
dare ; I knew, alas ! that he was never a 
favourite of yours " 
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** Then he has proposed to you ?" said Mrs. 
Vavasour, turning pale. 

'^ No, indeed, mamma ! indeed, no ! do you 
think had he done so, that I would have con- 
cealed it from you ?" 

" But why has he not spoken ? " asked the 
mother, with a touch of the stern severity 
of old days ; ^^ what, then, has been his 
object in coming to the house of a young 
widow thus pertinaciously ?" 

"Dear mamma," stammered Helen, with 
all the manner and deepened colour of a 
young girl still on her preferment, " because 
I have never given him the opportunity." 

" And why ?" 

Here Helen was silent. How could she 
explain to her mother that singular con- 
trariety which was inexplicable to herself? 

"Ought you not either to do so, or to 
prevent his visits, Helen ?" 

Another pause. 

" I suppose I ought," she at last mur- 
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mured, looking vacantly into the fire, deep in 
another of her dreams of the future. 

** Indeed you ought," continued Mrs. Va- 
vasour, " and the reason you have not done 
so admits of only two interpretations " 

Helen raised her eyes quickly. 

" One, that your mind is not made up upon 
the subject ; the other, that you are doubtful 
as to whether he intends to propose to you or 
not." 

Helen started. How singularly, how mar- 
vellously had her mother read her heart! 
even probed it! yet, how painful to hear 
spoken aloud a truth which she never dared 
whisper, even to herself! 

" If your mind is not made up, dear Helen," 
continued her mother, emphatically, yet mer- 
cifuUy avoiding to tread on the nei:ve which 
evidently was an exposed one, and quivered 
at the slightest touch, " pause, I beseech you, 
before you see him any more. Give yourself 
time — avoid him ; if you find this impossible 
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in town, then come down with me to Bore« 
ham, and there give the subject due reflec* 
tion, for, remember, it is one in which you 
have everything at stake — fortune, position, 
and happiness." 

'^ I am quite aware of it," said Helen, 
firmly, 

" Then so far you have given it your at- 
tention ?" 

" Yes, mamma." 

^* And I am wrong in supposing that you 
require time to make up your mind ? am I to 
infer that it is made up ?" 

"Dearest mother, he has not yet pro- 
posed !" 

" Oh ! Helen !" exclaimed Mrs. Vavasour, 
in a voice of exceeding bitterness, "that 
is an evasion befitting more the girl of seven- 
teen than the widow of seven-and-twenty ; 
were you not ready to accept Peyton Trem- 
lett when he offers to you, you would not 
answer me like that. But, my child, it has 
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not quite coine to the worst — ^you can still 
escape " 

She gazed with suffused eyes at the fair 
face of her daughter, and sought anxiously in 
it for doubt, or fear, or indecision. There 
was none. 

"You will marry him, Helen ?" 

" Dearest mother, what would I give to be 
able to interest you a little in his favour !-to 
assure you that he is more worthy of your 
regard than you think !" 

*' My child, if I wait to speak till Sir Pey- 
ton Treralett has proposed to you, and you 
have accepted him, it will be too late for me 
— and it would be then as cruel as it would 
be useless — to remonstrate with ypu, and to 
set before you the case in its true light, so I 
must speak now. You are no longer a young 
girl under my wing ; you are of an age when 
the authority of a mother has ceased to act^ 
and when that mother can only plead that 
deep interest in all that concerns her child, 
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which is deathless. In old days I do confess 
to you that I disliked Peyton Tremlett with- 
out any cause — at least any tangible cause — 
and I mistrusted him without being able to 
satisfy myself as to whether I were just or 
unjust but now " 

"Now, dear mother ?" 

" Now I disapprove of him from all I have 
heard of him ; I dislike him because / know 
he did not prove a good husband, and be- 
cause, from his peculiarities of temper and 
disposition — ^well known amongst his friends 
— he made your poor cousin Rose miserable!" 

" Oh ! mamma ! " began Helen, and then 

she checked herself. 

"Speak on," said her mother, " I shall be 
only too thankful — seeing what I see — ^if you 
can say anything which can make me think 
well, or even more favourably, of him." 

" Alas ! dear mother, I was going to say 

that we must not speak ill of the dead 

but Peyton and poor Rose were not suited to 
each other " 
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" Helen, it was not poor Rose I was 
intending to blame, even in thought. I 
speak of Sir Peyton Tremlett only. If, 

indeed, you have so deluded yourself. no, 

I will not say that ! but if, indeed, you have 
considered the subject thoroughly, and still 
feel that the man himself is all you believe 
him to be, then I will no longer pain your 
feelings by asking you to recall to your 
recollection all that your aunt Compton used 
to say of him — all that Captain Errington 
said ; you must think over all this alone, but 
for the present moment let. us pass on ; take 
the subject in its worldly point of view; 
have you weighed it in that light yet ?" 

"I do not know that I have," sighed 
Helen. 

" Then, my child, it is indeed my duty to 
set it plainly before you, and to descend even 
to the most matter-of-fact items of common, 
everyday life. In the first place, look at 
your position— one of perfect independence ! 
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yet supported, thank God, on all sides by 
relatives and friends. Yoa have a beautiful 
and most expensive house, though not more 
expensive than an income of five thousand a 
year justifies you in possessing. You have 

two carriages and three men servants my 

dear Helen, will Sir Peyton Tremlett be able 
to furnish you with all these luxuries ?" 

*' Dearest mother, I do not know, but I 
feel that they are not positively necessary to 
my happiness." 

" My child, luxuries long enjoyed, become 
in time positive necessaries; besides, you 
have never been vrithout so many of all the 
worldly goods you now enjoy, that you do 
not call them luxuries — you look upon them 
merely as comforts. Has Sir Peyton Trem- 
lett amassed a fortune sufficiently handsome 
to make up to you for what you would sacri- 
fice in marrying him ?" 

"Dearest mother I cannot tell but 

surely he would not wish me, in resigning my 
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present mode of life, to give up all these 
common comforts, without which I might not 
be happy, or rather contented ; surely he 

would know I mean he would, no doubt, 

take care that I " 

"Helen, you are confusing yourself," 
said her mother, almost out of patience; 
" you do not know what he intends, or what 
he has, or what you could do without ! you 
have an income actually larger than you can 
spend, and you cannot realize resigning it to 
marry a man who is unable to support you in 
the style in which you have always been ac- 
customed to live! God help you, Helen, if 
you throw yourself away on a poor man !" 

" Mamma, Peyton Tremlett cannot be 
poor ! besides, I shall always have' five hun- 
dred a year of my own, and riches do not 
entirely constitute happinpss." 

" Not entirely, perhaps, but very consider- 
ably," cried the woman of the* world, and 
then there was a pause. 
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"Well!" said she at last, with a deep 
sigh, *' I have done my best, Helen — 
I can do no more, except ask yon one 
favour '* 

" Oh ! mamma, the idea of a favour being 
asked by you !" 

" Yes, my child ; when Peyton Tremlett 
proposes, ask time to consider. If you do 
not wish him to do so, that is, if this conver- 
sation has any effect on your mind, and you 
think the step a hazardous one, fly before it 
is too late ; one line to me at any hour of the 
day or night, and I will take you down to 
Boreham. But if you will not fly, at least 
ask time to consider, and come and talk it 
over again with me ; and ofie word more- 
does he know the circumstances of Colonel 
Audley's will ?" 

" I do not know — I should think he 
must." 

" Make it a point of duty to tell him, and 
then watch him well." 
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"Oh! dearest mother, how you mistrust 
him !" 

"I mistrust every man who aspires to 
a rich young widow," said her mother, 
" unless, indeed, I find that he is aware she 
cannot marry again without the loss of her 
income ; then I should call him disinterested, 
provided always he has as much to give her 
as she resigns for his sake." 

"And supposing, mamma, that he has 
not?" 

" Then, my dear, the man has no right to 
offer unless upon unmistakeable encourage- 
ment, and even then, it is the height of sel- 
fishness. However, that is not our ques- 
tion " 

" Ah, mamma !" exclaimed Helen, play- 
fully, as her mother rose to take her leave, 
"you will live to call Peyton Tremlett dis- 
interested yet !" 

" I hope and trust I may. I hope I may 
live to alter my opinion of him altogether, 
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and if I do, be sure I shall be glad enough to 
tell you!" was Mrs, Vavasour's reply, and 
just as she was moving away, there came a 
short, quick knock at the street door. 

Both mother and daughter stood still, the 
former looking interrogatively at the latter. 
Helen's tell-tale face was all in a flame. 

"You must not stir," said she to Mrs. 
Vavasour in a whisper, but imperatively ; " it 
is he, and I cannot receive him alone !" 

" Have you never done so ?" asked her 
mother. 

" Never ! the children or visitors have 
invariably been present — I entreat you not 
to leave me, mamma ! I cannot think what 
brings him — it is not one of his days !" 

" All the more reason that I should go," 
said Mrs. Vavasour; "it gives you the oppor- 
tunity of taking advantage of all I have said 
to you, and all I beseech you is, take time to 
consider, for by that time I may have ascer- 
tained his circumstances. Now, Helen, my 

VOL. IlL E 
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child, be firm, and command 7onrsel£«-you 
smrprise me ! Yon shall see me bow to him as 
he enters, and then I shall leave the room, 
for, remember— -or perhaps you never knew — 
that for circumstances and passages in his past 
life, he yet owes me an apology, without 
which I cannot consider him of my acquaint-^ 
ance." 

^ It shall be made," said Helen, in a quick, 
agitated whisper, but her mother had more 
decision of character than herself, and per-^ 
formed her part to the letter. Sir Peyton 
Tremlett was announced-^he stood for a 
moment apparently off his guard at the un-* 
expected sight of Mrs. Vavasour, on whom he 
had not had the courtesy even to leave a 
card — and before he had time to recover 
himself, she had made him a sweeping bow, 
and with an air which abashed even him, 
passed him, and left him alone with Helen. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Sir Petton Tremlett watched the door 
until it closed, and then turned to Helen. 

^^ What have I done ?" said he, in looks, 
not words, but his eyes spoke as plainly as 
words, " what have I done ?" 

She seated herself in her usual chair by 
the fire, no longer agitated, but calm and 
rather saddened. He sat on a small sofa 
opposite to her. 

" Helen," said he, suddenly — so suddenly, 
that she listened breathlessly, as though some 
strange voice had broken in upon their tite* 
drtite ; " Helen, why were you not true 
tome?" 
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He had glanced round the room, he had 
ascertained that they were alone, and he had 
seized the opportunity. There was no escape 
for her now; she was obliged to reply, and 
her words were few and simple. 

I was never false to you, Peyton." 
How ?" he exclaimed, with a slight into- 
nation of impatience, " how so ? do not the 
facts speak for themselves ?" 

"They do indeed," returned Helen, with 
more courage than she ever expected to 
feel, " but they do not speak to my con- 
science. You were the first to snap the bond 
asunder." 

" I married first, it is true, but not until 
news was brought me of your engagement 
and approaching marriage. Then, I consi- 
dered myself free." 

"But Peyton, the newspapers announced 
your marriage before I was even engaged to 
Colonel Audley !" 

He paused. 
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" Are you sure ?" he said. 

" Very sure,*' she answered sadly, " for it 
was that annooiiceinent of course which 
proved to me that you had forgotten me, 
and then " 

" And then you forgot me f " 

'* No," said Helen, quickly, not thinking at 
the moment how much her words admitted ; 
" but after that, I no longer felt myself able 
to contend against the wishes and persua- 
sions of those around me, and so I too 

married." 

*' Helen," said he, taking both her hands, 
*^ the news of your engagement was brought 
but to me by your cousin Rose ; I believed 
it, for she was your friend I thought; 
wretched, maddened, and reckless, I plunged 
at once into what I now fear was a net laid 
for me, and I married the only person who 
ever ventured to condole with me on your 
loss. Helen, had I thought there was a 
phadow of doubt as to the truth of her state- 
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ment, do you thiok I would have acted as 
I did?" 

" It is past/' said Helen, " do not say a 
word which can reflect on the conduct of 
those who are gone to their account. All 
that is past." 

" But is it forgiven ?" he continued. 
Helen smiled, but in silence. " If not," he 
added, with the impetuosity which time had 
left uncdianged and unsubdued, ^Hhis must 
be our last meeting, Helen." 

It was strange that his manner did not 
offend her ; half the women to whom such 
love was made would have felt indignant^ or 
at least have, resented the proud, defiant air 
which, suppliant as he was, he assumed for 
the occasion. Few women would have tote- 
rated the sort of threat which his words 
implied, but Helen — ^not displeased, but per- 
haps even rather pleased and flattered—- 
merely smiled, and then he continued : 

^^ A destiny, over which we had neither of 
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US any control, once parted ns the same 

destiny appears now to have drawn me to yonr 
feet again " (he was humble enough at last). 

*^It does indeed appear so/' said Helen, 
thinking aloud, more than speaking. 

** Helen, you are your own mistress now, 
with no one to control or thwart you ; it is 
&r you alone to say whether you will recom* 
pense me for the steady love of years, for, 
so help me Heayen, Helen !" cried he, with 
one of those sudden bursts of yehemence 
which used once to terrify Helen, and even 
now startled her, ^* in heart, through all these 
years, I have never, never been felse to 
you !'' 

Despite a confession, which, in a cooler, 
calmer momesnt, would have both pained and 
shocked Helen beyond words, there was a 
gush of joy throughout her frame as at last 
she heard again those assorances of attach- 
ment which rendered her insensible to aH 
eke. It was the dream realized! and «he 
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was on the point of placing ber hands in his 
and saying, " I am yours," when, like a flash 
of light, her mother's cautions, her mother's 
entreaties, came back to her memory, and 
she stopped. 

" It is so sudden," said she, half breath- 
lessly, ** will you let me think?" 

" Think ?" he exclaimed, surprised, and 
looking as if he did not comprehend the 
word ; " can you require to think ? have I so 
lost the place I flattered myself I once held 
in your heart, that you should ask time to 
think? oh, Helen, if this be true, how dif- 
ferent is your love to mine !" 

He was angry, and he was wounded as 
well, and to see this was very bitter and hard 
to bear ; yet Helen remembered her promise 
to her mother, and in truth the subject did 
require thought, irritating as such an idea 
might be to that impetuous man. There was 
very, very much to think of and to weigh, 
and above all, she had to ascertain if he were 
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aware of the conditions of Colonel Audley's 
will. To accept him without informing him 
of these, supposing she found him ignorant 
of them, would have made her feel herself 
an impostor. 

Full of these feelings, she answered him. 

" Yes, Peyton. I have much to think of, 
not only for myself, but for you " 

" Not for me," he interrupted iastily, " I 
have assured you of my devotion — I have 
offered you my hand — I have told you that 
you have possessed my heart ever since the 
first hour I saw you; after this, you need not 
hesitate for my sake. I have planned my own 
destiny — I plead only to realize it — if you 
wish time for thought for your own sake, of 
course it must be granted, but the wish is 
not flattering." 

" Perhaps it is not so much timej as consi- 
deration," said she, touched by his words; 
" I have much to tell you — it is difficult to 

begin " 

£ 5 
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'^ Can I help yon, Helen ? is it on the sub* 
ject of your little girl ? can yon doubt that; 
she would be to me only second to yourself? 
quite equal, in her claims on my affection, to 
my own ?" 

" Dear Peyton*— how good of you ; but it 
is not that ! you know how long I haye been 
a widow— now nearly seyen years — I do not 
think either my mother or my mother-in- 
law I mean I am sure Mrs. Audley has 

not the remotest idea that I shall ever marry 
again." 

'' It is nothing to her, Helen ; you are, as 
I said before, your own mistress now ; and as 
for Mrs. Vavasour " 

*^ Ah, I did not mean mamma, though I 
mentioned her.'* 

*' She 9 no doubt, dreaded me, the moment 

she heard I was free once more." 

'^ Do not speak so of poor mamma. Her 

greatest crime is one which you, of all people 

in the world, should most easily forgive, if 
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you are not a deceiver .the crime of 

loving me," 

^' To that extent that you think she will 
not Buffer you to give yourself to me ?*' 

" The idea never entered my head, Peyton." 

" Then, what iiJ it you have to say ? What 
is it that requires such consideration ?" 

Helen raised her clear, deep blue eyes full 
upon his face. She remembered her mother's 
charge: ''tell him, and then watch him 
well " 

'VJ have to tell you what may cause you 
to retract all you have said to me, and indeed 
until I have told you, I consider all your 
words as air ; had you even sworn yourself to 
me, I should absolve you tiU I had set before 
you the circumstances under which mny man 
must take me as his wife. Peyton, do you 
know that I am called a rich widow? — that 
my income is five thousand a year ?" 

« Yes, Helen." 

" Do you know the conditions upon which 
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I hold that income ? Do yon know the tenns 
of Colonel Audley 's will ?" 

"Yes, Helen/' 

Not a change in a muscle of his counte- 
nance — not a shade on his brow — ^not a qiliver 
of the eyelid, though the eyes ^ere bent earn- 
estly on her face, and he could see how 
narrowly she was watching him. 

" You know them, Peyton V^ her own eyes 
dilating. 

" Perfectly." 

" Since when have you ascertained.? "" 

" I knew it all in India, and the moment I 
could leave, I came home.'* 

" It made no difference? ^ 

" How could it^ Helen ? Is it your wealth, 
do you think, that I wished to possess ?" 

"But are you sure? let me put it in 

plain language, dreadful, and peiiiaps insult- 
ing, as it seems, but never let it be said that I 

deceived you do you know that my five 

thousand, on my second marriage, becomes 
five hundred a year ?" 
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" No/' said he, bluntly ; « that I did not 
know *' 

Her countenance fell, and the tears rushed 
into her eyes. In a moment he was at her 
feet, her hands clasped to his lips. 

"I knew that in marrying again you 
would lose your income, my Helen, but I 
thought you would lose aUy and though, 
perhaps, mine may not quite equal it, still it 
is something so near, that I have come ex- 
pressly, the moment I could, to ask you to 
make the exchange, and to accept with it 
myself ! Oh ! Helen, there are no obstacles ; 
I have cleared them all away ; you are mine 

now beyond escape!" 

« • « « ^ 

« « « « 

^^Let me tell Mrs. Vavasour myself, 
Helen," said Sir Peyton, as he was about to 
take his leave. 

"/had hoped to do that," she answered. 

" No ; let the announcement come from 
me." 
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" And why ?'' she asked smilingly, at a loss 
to understand why he made a point of it, 
particularly considering that they were not 
upon the very best of terms. 

"Because I ask it as a favour/' he replied. 

" Quite a lady's reason," said she; " but if 
you insist, I suppose I must consent. When 
will you go to her ?" 

" Immediately." 

Helen thought that rather hurried. Would 
her mother, who had left her only two hours 
before, call that sufficient time for thought 
and consideration? She herself had known 
throughout that the subject required little or 
none, but her mother had been so very 
anxious about it. 

" Would not a few days hence do, Peyton ?" 

" No ; I am not such a lukewarm lover 
as that, Helen! My patience has been 
miraculous already ; it can stand no further 
trial." 

" Then you must take your own way," she 
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laughed, and witih a proud heart, his head 
carried even higher than usual, Sir Peyton 
Tremlett walked down to Tilney Street. 

Mrs. Vavasour, wearied and upset by the 
conversation of the morning, was little dis- 
posed for any company that afternoon, but 
least of all for that of Sir Peyton Tremlett. 
The consequence was that at first he was 
defied. 

^^ Take up my card,^' said he, in reply to a 
message, signifying that she was indisposed ; 
and the answer was, she would see him. 

^^ I knew it," said he to himself, and he 
set his teeth together; ^^she guesses my 

errand I said I would win my Helen some 

day, and I have won her. Now, Mrs. Vava- 
sour, for my revenge !" 

Mrs. Vavasour had aged considerably of 
late years. She was still haughty in manner, 
but of a subdued haughtiness, very different 
to the spirited air of defiance with which she 
once waged war with Peyton Tremlett. And 
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she was still grand , even in delicate health 
and advancing years, and grandly she rose 
when the husband of her niece Rose entered 
the room. But it was not in that light that 
she looked at him. To her, he was nothing 
but Peyton Tremlett, and so, though she 
greeted him courteously, she stood on the 
defensive — partly from the force of habit. 

" I am happy," said she, ** that you have 
given me the opportunity of welcoming you 
back to England, Sir Peyton." 

" That opportunity should have been yours 
before, Mrs. Vavasour^ had I thought it 
would have been but the most minute source 
of happiness to you. Now, however, I come 
charged with intelligence which will, I trust, 
make me doubly welcome." 

" Really," was all Mrs. Vavasour replied. 
She never could unbend to Peyton Tremlett. 
He was a man, in her opinion, to be kept at 
such a distance. 

"Yes," said he, coolly placing his baton 
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the sofa by his side, and drawing off his 
gloves as he seemed to survey the room with 
an air of the utmost nonchalance ; '^ yes, of 
course, I have made it a point of duty that 
one so nearly related as yourself, should be 
the first to whom I should communicate what 
I had to impart." 

Mrs. Vavasour sat breathless ; astounded at 
his cool assurance. 

"So I came direct here," he continued, 
'• to Worm you, Mr,. V.«>«,ur, ,f my en. 
gagement to your daughter, Mrs. Rupert 
Audley." 

Silently and steadily she surveyed him as 
he spoke. She would not for worlds have 
permitted him to read in her countenance the 
tremor which came over her at this abrupt 
announcement, for she knew that he had 
made it so on purpose. With an effort, 
which he neither saw or guessed (though, 
could he have read the anguish of that ma- 
ternal heart at that moment, he would have 
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said, " my revenge is complete "), she bent 
her head. 

"My daughter," said she, "is her own 
mistress ; in accepting you as her second has* 
band, she has, no doubt, consulted her own 
happiness, and I can only say that I coBsidef 
you a fortunate man, and one who may well 
be proud of the Ioyo that he has won. God 
grant. Sir Peyton, that you may prove your- 
self worthy of the sacred trust which my 
Helen has placed in your hands." 

Sir Peyton had done his worst. He had 
had the triumph of telling Mrs. Vavasour 
that he was her daughter's intended husband 
-^e had won the prize without again stoop* 
ing to ask it as a gift at her hands — and this 
was what he had sworn to himself years 
before, in a moment of exasperation, to do, 
and he had done it. It was his worst, and 
the manner in which Mrs. Vavasour received 
him and his communication, the dignity, the 
severe solemnity, sent him away from her 
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house a hnmbled man — ^ashamed of the petty 
wrath that conld thus wreak itself in insult 
on the mother of her whom he professed to 
love ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Next came Helen. 

" He was disinterested, dearest mother !" 
she cried, as she threw her arms round Mrs. 
Vavasour's neck, "indeed he was disinte- 
rested !" and Mrs. Vavasour, reluctantly sa- 
tisfied on that head, could only clasp her 
daughter to her heart, and kiss her smiling 
face, for she saw now for the first time that, 
in this case, the affections of Helen were 
really engaged, and that to breathe one word 
of the manner in which her affianced had 
made his announcement would have been un- 
availing as well as unkind. Yet, in her heart, 
she looked upon Helen's attachment as the 
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most extraordinary of delusions. To her^ Sir 
Peyton Tremlett was the most unattractive 
man she had ever seen^ yet he was evidently 
the only being for whom Helen had ever 
cared ! 

Then came Lady Fanny Meredith. She 
was the first person, beyond her own family, 
whom Helen had informed of what she laugh- 
ingly called "the catastrophe/' and Lady 
Fanny was but little surprised, if at all. She 
was some distance from town when the news 
reached her, but she came up immediately. 

" I mtist see how Helen's face looks when 
she is happy," was the reason she gave her 
husband for the journey ; " that is an aspect 
in which I have so completely forgotten it, 
that I feel as impatient and curious as if I 
were going to congtiitulate Helen Vavasour 
again, instead of Mrs. Rupert Audley." 

And certainly few would have had any 
doubt, after one glance at her face, but that 
the young widow was about to make a mar- 
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liage of inclination and not interest. The 
saddened expression, the subdued manner, 
and the quiet resignation in every movement 
which had characterized her for so many 
years, were all gone. A weight seemed lifted 
off her spirits, and all the cheerful gaiety of 
early youth seemed to have returned again. 

"What a child it is," exclaimed Lady 
Fanny, fondly, as she smoothed the glossy 
masses of Helen's sunny hair, "why, you 
look now just as you oiight to have looked 
"when I came to deck you for your first wed- 
ding ! I suppose I am to have no tears to 
dry up this time ? no lectures as to how you 
are to behave at the altar? Oh, unwise 
Helen ! to pay this man such compliments !" 

Helen did not understand. " What com- 
pliments do I pay him ?*' 

"Your face itself is the greatest of all. 
In old days you never met him without either 
fears, or tremblings, or a thousand doubts, 
and all this influenced your countenance, but 
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now don't I see how you light up when 

his knock sounds at the door? don't I see 
your eyes watching the drawing-room door, 
not to miss the first sight of his face ? and 
don't I see a smile ready for him, which 
makes me long to say, / Down on your knees, 
Sir Peyton Tremlett, and thank your lucky 
star for such a piece of extraordinary good 
fortune'?" 

Helen laughed heartily. 

** Good fortune, indeed ! what absurd non- 
sense, when all that he has won is an almost 
penniless wife !" 

Mrs. Audley senior was not displeased at 
the match; she would not have been dis- 
pleased at any match that Helen might have 
made, for, by her marriage, her little grand- 
daughter became an heiress, and Mrs. Audley 
had always secretly looked forward to this. 
But she went smilingly about, publishing it 
everywhere, and saying to CYerybody, " Can 
we be surprised? still so young, and so 
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pretty, too — and Sir Peyton such a distin- 
guished man ; it was only to be expected." 

And she engaged to take her little grand- 
daughter home with her during Helen's wed- 
ding tour. 

Then the venerable Duchess of Peverell — 
when Lady Fanny had succeeded in making 
her clearly understand that Colonel Audley 
had been dead seven years, and that Helen 
was quite free to marry again — she roused 
herself to think about a wedding present, and 
then took it into her head that they were 
to be paupers, and that' articles of furniture 
or dress would be the most appropriate gift. 
She was only sorry they could meet so sel- 
dom in future — '* for, of course, my dear, the 
wife always sinks or rises according to her 
husband's position, and our poor darling 
Helen will now be no longer in our sphere.'* 

At the Duchess's time of life, bordering on 
eighty-five, it was but little use to explain to 
her that 3ir Peyton Tremlett, as far as dig- 
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nity of position and distinguished talents 
went, was not an nnsoitable match even for 
Helen Aiidley, so Lady Fanny left it alone, 
and had the unspeakable amusement of being 
present, a few evenings after the announce- 
ment, lit a party given on purpose for Helen, 
by the Duchess, and hearing the old lady 
address her the whole evening to her utter 
confusion, by the title of Lady Tremlett. 

Mrs. Tremlett came up to town as soon as 
her son informed her of his engagement. 
She called immediately on Helen, and clasped 
her in her arms, choked with tears, and 
unable to utter congratulations in words, 
much to Helen's surprise. Helen little knew 
how difficult Mrs. Tremlett had found it to 
accept her thus affectionately as a daughter. 
There still rankled in the mother's heart a 
feeling that it was owing to Helen that she 
had lost many years of her son's society, and 
that it was to Helen that Peyton had been 
indebted for many a heartache. She had 

VOL. III. ^ F 
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never considered her the wife for her son, yet 
now that it was inevitable, she tried to .hope 
she was better suited to him at her present 
age than she had ever been before, and so 
she met and received her with the best grace 
she could. 

Helen felt it painfully. She had always 
rather feared Mrs. Tremlett. Now she 
almost trembled in her presence, bowed down 
by a feeling that by his own family she was 
not considered worthy of him! for they 
looked upon Sir Peyton as a demi-god. 

But of all those who crowded round Helen 
on her approaching marriage, was one whose 
voice was so decidedly dissentient, that her 
opposition cannot be passed over, and this 
was the little Helen Audley. 

It was gradually broken to the child tliat 
her lips would soon be required to frame a 
word which they had never yet uttered ; that* 
a relationship she had never known — but of 
the authority of which she had some idea 
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from her experience amongst her amall 
friends — was about to be placed over her, 

" Not that he shall ever rule me ; he is not 
my papa !" she would exclaim confidentially 
to Milner; and, to do her justice, Milner 
exerted herself to soften down this feeling, 
but nothing would do. The child's dislike to 
little Rose Treralett was invincible — her 
shrinking shyness in the presence of Sir Pey- 
ton was singular. She appeared both to fear 
and to dislike him, and this, to Helen, was 
unaccountable, since Peyton, when he chose 
to make himself agreeable, was considered 
fascinating alike to young and old. 
' It cost that widowed mother many a tear 
—the only tears she shed on the occasion — 
to think that her Helen opposed all offers of 
peac0 between herself and her new sister so 
vehemently. 

" I hate her V was the unreserved judg- 
ment she passed upon Rose, but with mar- 
vellous tact forbore to breathe a syllable 

F 2 
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in presence of her mother against the 
father. 

Then came another difficulty which had to 
be combatei with extreme care, and which 
seemed even more impossible to overcome 
than the other, and this was the belligerent 
state of the two nurses. Milner, well edu- 
cated and superior in every respect, could 
not be expected to resign her post as first in 
the nursery, and yet Sir Peyton's Susan held 
the same place in her own territory, so that 
when they should come to reside beneath the 
same roof, how were matters to be arranged ? 

" You must send away that low creature, 
and give Milner both the children," said Mrs. 
Vavasour. 

" But that is just my dilemma," replied 
Helen ; " I have consulted Peyton, and he 
says he cannot induce little Rose to give up 
Susan. The child is fond of her — clung to 
her convulsively when it was suggested that 
she should leave— and Peyton says it went to 
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his heart to deprive her of one who has been 
with her from infancy—she is motherless," 
added Helen, under her voice. 

"Milner is so superior— you cannot part 
with her," pursued her mother ; " neither do 
I think it wise that darling Helen should as- 
sociate with a person so exceedingly objec- 
tionable as that Susan. We saw something 
of her disposition and manners at Southsea, 
and children are so prone to catch up, not 
only words, but even manners, looks, ges- 
tures, and sentiments— in short, everything 
that they should not acquire, that I tremble 
for Helen. My dearest, you must have often 
observed that she is unusually decided and 
emphatic for her age; she sometimes uses 
words that startle me." 

"True," said Helen, "she tells me without 
scruple that she hates poor little Rose." 

" She has stronger expressions even than 
that, my Helen, and though we may laugh at 
large words out of little lips now, the day 
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will come when they will make your heart 
ache. Remember it is a better principle in 
the edacation of children to prevent^ rather 
than punish^ and if we could remove by 
/ any possibility one of the exciting causes — 
the worst'of the two, which is the servant " 

Helen shook her head. 

" You have such influence over Sir Peyton, 
my dearest " 

A flush came over the face of the young 
widow, 

^^ Peyton has a firmness about him, with 
all his gentleness to me," said she, ^^ which, 
dearest mother, you can understand I feel 
rather reluctant to use my power in over- 



coming." 



"Unless the cause justified the attempt," 
persisted Mrs. Vavasour, trembling in her 
heart. 

" I will try, if you wish it, mamma — I will 
try again," said Helen feebly. 

" Then you have already tried ?" 
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"Yes •' 

"And failed," thought Mrs. Vavasour, 
though for worlds she would not have said 
80 ; and then she was silent. 

That the subject had been discussed be- 
tween Helen and Sir Peyton, and that it had 
subsided with the understanding that each 
side was to retain its adherent in the persons 
of Milner and Susan, gave Mrs. Vavasour a 
very uncomfortable feeling. With Colonel 
Audley, Helen's very thoughts had been an- 
ticipated, and her wishes were accounted 
laws. ' With Sir Peyton Tremlett, even 
before marriage, he had only made a compro- 
mise where a wish of hers was expressed — he 
had not instantly succumbed 

"As Colonel Audley would have done," 
thought the mother-in-law. 

But many other affairs, of still greater im- 
portance, now pushed this on one side, and 
business and lawyers took up all Sir Peyton's 
time till the wedding-day drew nigh, and 
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finallj arrived. The children were sent into 
the coantry ; little Helen to her grandmamma 
Audley, who, though foil of good wishes, 
could not bring herself to be present at the 
second marriage of her son's widow; and 
Rose, with her attendant Sasan, were de- 
spatched to Brighton. 

The bright morning dawned, and Helen, at 
last Lady Tremlett, went the round of her 
crowded drawing-rooms, doing the honours 
smilingly to a throng of guests. ^ 

"What a radiant creature it is!" ex- 
claimed Lady Fanny Meredith, addressing 
Mrs. Vavasour, who sat vainly struggling 
with her tears in the ambush of a heavy 
portihre; "just look at her by the side of 
Sir Peyton! was there ever anything more 
beautiful ? like an angel of light by the side 
of Lucifer !" 

" I have heard worse comparisons," replied 
Mrs. Vavasour, and Lady Fanny repeated 
the remark and its answer as a bofi'mot 
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Helen was a blonde, with hair on which 
the golden light rested in ripples ; Sir Pey- 
ton was a sallow man, with delicately cat 
features, a fine forehead, deep set eyes, and 
hair as black as night, which was, perhaps, 
the canse of Lady Fanny's comparison. 
After all, it is the expression of a face that 
often makes its beauty — ^not the features; 
otherwise Sir Peyton Tremiett was an unde- 
niably handsome man ; but even on this 
day, this happiest day of his life, and its 
most triumphant — for he well knew at how 
dear a cost Helen had become his wife — 
there was that keen scowl of the eye, that 
nervous knitting of the eyebrows, which 
made Mrs. Vavasour's heart ready to break 
when she heard the irrevocable words read, 
and tremble when she greeted him as her 
son-in-law. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The dream realized ! and as Sir Peyton and 
Lady Tremlett whirled along the dusty roads 
on their way to Dover, it was to Helen's 
senses still all a dream. She sat by his side, 
she knew it was her place for life ; she heard 
his voice — she knew she was privileged now 
to listen to it as long as he could breathe 
words into her ear ; she was his wife, yet she 
could not believe in the reality of all around 
her. 

They went on and on. From England to 
France, from France to Switzerland, from 
Switzerland to Italy — on and on through all 
the scenes she had visited before under isimilar 
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circumstances, and yet how different! then she 
saw CTerything through a cloud of misery, her 
eyes dim with unshed tears, and eyery object 
indifferent to her — ^nothing haying power to 
rouse her from the apathy of despair. Now, 
how changed was eyery scene ! to yis^t each 
celebrated spot, and linger in all those loyely 
haunts leaning on hb arm, and sharing all 
his feelings of admiration and enjoyment, was 
the realization of all she had eyer dreamed, 
and it was only when a moment of solitude 
gaye her time to think, that she would clasp 
her hands oyer her heart and exclaim, " Am 

I not too happy !" 

They were to giye themseWes three months 
for their tour. Sir Peyton had numerous 
duties and ayocations connected with his 
profession, and that was the extent of his 
hoUday. Helen, too, by that time began to 
long to see the face of her child again, and 
when the summer was oyer they bent their 
steps towards home. 
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It was to Helen's house they were to 
return. She retained her house in Park 
Lane, and all her establishment, at Sir 
Peyton's request, for it was amongst the first 
wishes he ever expressed, that Helen should 
miss nothing by marrying him — lose nothing 
but the name of Audley. 

So it was there they returned, and there 
that the little Helen rushed to meet her 
mamma on the stairs on her arrival, with a 
frantic delight which nearly suffocated her. 

" And where is Rose ?" asked Sir Peyton, 
after he had watched these manifestations for 
some moments. 

** Upstairs," said little Helen, tossing back 
her streaming hair. 

"Will my fairy tell her that papa is 
come ?" whispered Lady Tremlett, as she saw 
Sir Peyton's brow darkening. 

"It's no use," returned the child, care- 
lessly ; " she said if her papa wanted her, he 
would fetch her." And Sir Peyton stalked 
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out of the room. ^^ Will he beat her V* mar- 
mured Helen in her mother's ear, quite as if 
it \rere a matter of course. 

^* Darling child !'' exclaimed her mother, 
*' what a dreadful idea ! don't imagine such a 
thing for a moment ; she is shy, poor little 
soul." 

" Not she," retorted Helen ; " she arrived 
yesterday. Tve been playing with her ; she's 
not a bit shy, and she says her papa often 
used to beat her. There ! I hear her crying — 
she cries at everything." 

And certainly after one shrill scream there 
were a succession of low stifled sobs, then a 
lull, and Lady Tremlett sat transfixed. Her 
own child was on her lap, twining her arms 
round her neck, laying her little soft round 
cheek lovingly against her mother's, and 
looking up into her face with eyes of the 
fondest affection. Where was the little mother- 
less girl? and with that thought came a 
craving to go to her. 
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Bat at that moment there came the heavy 
step downstairs again, and Sir Peyton, lead- 
ing his little girl by the hand, entered the 
room. 

" Go to your mamma,'' said he, but his 
voice shook. Helen sprang forward, knelt 
down to be on a level with the half-averted 
face, and clasped the child to her bosom, 
covering her with kisses, and then she held 
her at arms' length, and looked at her. 

Tear-stained face, swollen eyes, pouting 
lips, and lowering brow, dark too as night — 
there stood Rose Tremlett. Not a kiss 
vouchsafed in return for those so lavishly 
bestowed upon her — not a smile given back 
to those which lighted up Lady Tremlett's 
face with love and tenderness. There was 
nothing in that infantine countenance to 
remind Helen of her cousin Rose ; it was the 
father's face, without its good points, for Sir 
Peyton could smile — the child seemed only 
able to frown. 
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Conseqaently he had an easier task to 
perform with the little Helen, than his wife 
bad with his Rose. Though rather coquettish 
at first, he won her round in time by dint of 
various temptations in the shape of bon-bons 
and foreign toys, but Rose, scowling at her 
papa, and pouting at her new mamma, was a 
much more difficult subject. 

'^ Leave her to herself, Helen," said he, 
looking suddenly up, '^ she will come round 
in time. If not, she knows what to expect." 

Helen's heart failed her at these words, 
the first she had ever heard the least ap- 
proaching severity towards his child, and she 
tried to re-assure the little creature by every 
means in her power, for she saw with surprise 
and pain that it was trembling with alarm, 
though its pride was evidently struggling 
against the feeling. 

" You don't know my Rose yet," said Sir 
Peyton to Helen, when the children had 
retired ; '^ I dare say you thought me harsh. 
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but the child requires a tight hand, and it 
does not do to give way to her. All I ask of 
her is, instant obedience, and she has been so 
much neglected and spoiled, that we have 
had many a struggle to see which of us is to 
be obeyed — she or myself; my feelings in- 
cline to thinking that 1 am the one to whom 
the obedience is due, and I shall try the 
question; so I hope, in that, you will 
assist me.'* 

It was only the first evening — a trying 
evening for all parties — but it closed, leav- 
ing Lady Tremlett rather disheartened, for 
although she had fully expected that the 
child would not take to her all at once, she 
bad not prepared herself for the sullen deter- 
mination not to be friends which the little 
Rose exhibited. Helen was all loving play- 
fulness, but Rose held aloof — the former 
looked and behaved like the petted darling of 
the house — the latter had the air of an alien, 
self-constituted — and rejected with cool in- 
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difference all Helen's OTertnres t6 share or 
to make exchanges in the profusion of good 
things which Lady Trenilett's travelling bag 
disclosed. 

"You have got some chocolate cock- 
chafers!" cried Helen to her little sister, 
"change with me; I have got some Hqueur 
bird's eggs-^you shall have three eggs for 
one cockchafer, vnll you ?" 

" I like my cockchafers," returned Rose ; 
" I don't care for the bird's eggs." 

" Oh, and you have got two dancing dolls ! 
how pretty they are ! Give me one, and you 
shall have this Chinese tumbler instead ; or, 
would you like this little silver basket? I 
have two, a gold and a silver — ^you shall 
have either for a dancing doll." 

" No," said Rose, firmly, "^I like my own 
things, so you need not ask for them." 

" I only want to change — not to take 
them. Rose." 

" Yes, but I don't like that ; you keep the 
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things your mamma brought you, and I will 
keep what my papa brought me.^^ 

" Crosspatch !" muttered Helen. 

Lady Tremlett heard every word, but Sir 
Peyton, at a table covered with heaps of 
letters and papers, was too deep in the accu* 
mulation of all his holiday weeks, to give any 
heed to the low-toned conversation passing 
between the children. It was the mother 
who listened so anxiously, for on the tone 
which those two adopted towards each other, 
hung a good deal of her future happiness. 
She had been warned by her mother, her 
mother-in-law, and her own heart, that her 
task would be difficult and delicate, and that 
at first she might have much to contend with, 
but still, much love works wonders, and little 
Rose was Peyton's child. She could forgive, 
overlook, and put up with much on that plea; 
besides, this was only the first evening — the 
children had only passed one night beneath 
the same roof together — they required time 
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to become used to each other, and then 
matters might go on more smoothly ; it was 
only the first evening. 

But, as time wore on, other small troubles 
started up. Every day Helen found herself 
assailed on all sides. It was the dead season 
of the year, October, a month which she had 
seldom if ever spent in town, but now her 
husband's avocations required it. She had no 
society to divert her mind ; the organization 
of her house, her family, and her establish- 
ment were duties which visitors did not 
interrupt, for London was nearly empty; 
consequently she had but little variety, and 
much to engross and harrass her. Altogether 
it was a life so totally different to any she had 
hitherto led, she, *who till now had never had 
to think for herself or any one else; that 
sometimes her spirits failed her, and she 
longed for the arrival of either Mrs. Vavasour 
or Mrs. Audley to cheer and to assist her. 

Her first great difficulty, her first serious 
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trouble, had been to teach the little girls that 
they were to have no separate interests — that 
it was not to be " Rose's papa," and '* Helen's 
mamma," and as fast as she inculcated this 
principle in the drawing-room, it was undone 
in the nursery ! not in Helen's nursery — ^her6 
was another trouble-^--but in Bose's, for 
Milner had so decidedly objected from the 
first to being in such close quarters as one 
room between herself and "that person" 
Susan, Miss Tremlett's maid, that two day 
nurseries had to be arranged. Rose carried 
all her tales to the sympathising ear of 
Susan; Helen, all her grievances to the in- 
dignant breast of Milner, and there was war. 
This was the beginning of troubles and 
trials. People may smile and say, " Oh, but 
such very small ones." Yes, perhaps so, but 
even the smallest, poison the moral atmo- 
sphere of a house, and a whole string bf 
small ones is far more irritating than one 
great grievance which requires a powerful 
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effort of Strength and ooarage to meet and 
to subdue. 

Then these servants. Milner was a very 
superior woman, Susan quite the contrary. 
Lady Tremlett saw that the former had justice 
and right on her side, when she complained of 
the insolence and interference of the latter* 
yet she was actually at a loss how to remedy 
the evil, for this was a case in which she had 
literally had no experience at all. Those 
who have been always accustomed to a supe- 
rior order of domestics, have no idea of the 
petty but grievous annoyance to which an 
inferior one may subject them. 

Helen had often heard her mother say that 
she had had friends, people of rank reduced 
in diciimstances, who had confessed to her, 
that of all their trials, the greatest had been 
the necessity of putting up with servants of 

an inferior class. 

"Yet why Aould I put up with this 
womanr thought die, as she pondered over 
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the subject; "she creates insubordination- 
she undoes all the good I try to do. She 
ought to go." 

And the attempt was made, for, at the 
moment, she saw no necessity for keeping 
her. 

Had any other servant been in question, 
the warning would have been given, and the 
vacancy in the household filled up, and 
nothing said about it; but this Susan, it 
seemed, had received charge of the infant 
Rose when she had arrived in England with 
two black ayahs. The child had been sent 
over in a hurry, on the death of its mother. 
Mrs. Tremlett was abroad, and there was no 
one to receive it ; a lady-passenger, by the 
same steamer, undertook to find a nurse when 
the ayahs clamoured to return to their coun- 
try, and Susan was hastily chosen and in- 
stalled. 

Thus began the influence on the part of the 
nurse — the passionate love on the part of the 
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child — and^ Helen saw her difficulty. She 
conld not dismiss that woman without con- 
sulting Sir Peyton, and, for the first time in 
their married lives, she came to him with a 
domestic grievance. 

Sir Peyton, though overwhelmed with busi- 
ness, and out from morning till night, did not 
refuse to lend his attention even to what 
appeared to him a trivial circumstance, and 
no sooner had his wife explained the particu- 
lars to him, than he settled it summarily, 
after his usual abrupt and hasty fashion. 

" If you have any fault to find with the 
woman, my dearest," said he, " correct her ; 
hold your own ground, and set her down; 
but she cannot go ; Rose is very fond of her; 
the first thing the child implored of me was, 
that Susan should not be sent away from her, 
and so, if it is she and your nurse who are 
. disagreeing, in IJeaven's name let them fight 
it out, and take no notice. It will all come 
right in time." 



« 
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This was not taking the right view of the 
case, however, and Helen ventured to persist 
in representing it as it really stood, dwelling 
most on the injury such influence was likely 
to do the child who was exposed to it. 

As for that,'' was Sir Peyton's reply, 
she won't do Rose any more harm than she 
does Helen. She is no more dangerous about 
the one than she is about the other." 

" Ah ! but," interrupted Lady Tremlett, 
hastily, " I take care Helen is never thrown 
in her way " 

** Humph !" said Peyton, curling his lip, 
" perhaps it would be as well, after what you 
have stated, that the same caution were ob- 
served in the case of Rose !" 

"Gladly," retorted Helen, rather roused 
and nettled (a strange feeling for her !) " but 
that cannot be whilst Susan remains. She is 
exclusively Rose's attendant ; had she been 
of my choosing, she should have left the 
house long ago." 
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" I see no necessity for it/' persisted her 
husband, coolly ; " if Susan and Milner dis- 
agree, why not ask to get rid of both ? If 
you dismiss the fonner, I do not see what 
excuse you have for keeping the latter; 
change the establishment altogether, if you 
please, but don't niake invidious distinc- 
tions." 

She talked, she argued, she persevered, but 
Sir Peyton was firm, and his decision appa- 
rently final. Helen felt that, to use a legal 
phrase, her case was dismissed, and she re- 
verted to it no more, but the cause kept 
smouldering on, and day after day fresh 
annoyances arose, all of which, however, she 
had now had a lesson to keep to herself. 

The only change she made was, withdraw- 
ing the children as much as possible from 
their nurseries, and keeping them more under 
her own immediate eye. The consequence 
was, that instead of quarrelling upstairs, and 
settling their battles in their own regions, 

V0I4. in. ^ 
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they qiQirrdled in the drawing-room, where 
they attracted considerable attention, most 
especially from the grandmammas YaTasour 
and Andley, who, in compCment to Helen, 
had just come up to town to spend Qiristmas 
in their respectiTe honses. 

Mrs. YaTasonr for some time looked on in 
silence. She had always had a great dread of 
interfering in the affirirs of a married conple, 
and Sir Peyton was the last man in tiie worid 
whose patii she wished to cross, bnt wh^i she 
saw Helen looking thin and worried, and 
found that she had neither support nor assist- 
ance from her husband, she made up her 
mind to speak to Mrs. Andley, who was not 
troubled with any of timt delicacy which 
restrained Mrs. VaTasour from alluding to 
the subject eyen to her daughter. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Mrs. Audlet was gay and careless, rich, and 
kidependent, both in means and manners. 
She cared few nobody— -not even for Sir 
Peyton Tremlett, which people said was the 
greatest proof of courage any one could 
exhibit. She had long fdt rather aggrieved 
at her little granddaughter's neglected educa- 
tion, ai$ she called it, because the child 
could nejfther speak Frettch nor German. 

MrR. Audley was higlily aceomplisbed, and 
an admirable linguist. She was of opinion that 
English ought to be left toi take Care of itself — 
in fact, the less that that lovely and graceful 
child spoke in the ^^ vulgar tongue " the better ; 

G 2 
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80, in reply to Mrs. VaYasow's bewailings, 
she suggested the remedy of a goyemess, 
so as to take her quite out of the hands of 
the seryantSy and she incited herself to dine 
with Helen one day to meet Mrs. YaYasour, 
and hold a council on the subject. 

Helen was glad — ^thankful, that any one 
should once more take an interest in her 
aflEEiirSy and assist her with advice. That the 
little girls were too much for her, was very 
evident, and she hailed with joy Mrs. And- 
ley's offer to look out for a governess— 
subject, of course, to Sir Peyton's approval. 

Now it so happened that this day was 
one of the very few on which Sir Peyton 
had intended to dine t^te-d^tSte with his 
wife, to talk over with her some of his in- 
numerable plans. A Ute^drtHe was a rare 
occurrence at their table. They saw a great 
deal of company, though of a very different 
style to any that Helen had ever been accus- 
tomed to. Their guests were chiefly gen- 
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tlemen, some clever, some stupid, some 
learned, others strangely unpolished for Sir 
Peyton's friends; bnt Helen began now to 
see that amidst all this motley crew there 
was not one whom her husband did not cal« 
tivate for some especial object. He had an 
aim and end in every action of his life, and 
just now his great ambition was to get into 
Parliament. Thus, he would go nowhere that 
did not answer to this purpose, and Helen, 
overwhelmed with invitations, from her own 
friends, had to fulfil her engagements alone. 

In vain she poured her gentle remon- 
strances into his ear, told him how anxious 
people were to see him at their parties, and 
how singular it looked for him to withdraw 
so entirely from all society. 

** Hang society !" was the emphatic answer 
he once gave to her arguments ; ** I hate the 
very sound of the word, and despise its re* 
quirements. As long as I do not ask you to 
stay at home, leave me in peace." 
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Start not, reader ; Si Peytoo was a hos* 
band oow^-*-iiot a lover — and tiie loviDg eyea 
of the wife who adored kim sometimes op^ied 
wide at the speeches those fips coold utter, 
and her cheek tamed pale at the ezpressiims 
he used. 

Singulariy enough, Helen, nntil she mar- 
ried him,, had nerer seen her husband in his 
domestic character. She had actoally neyer 
seen him in bis home^*^neyer seen him with 
any of his family^^nerer known him snr* 
rounded by fiitber, mother, broths, or sister. 
It was either in the crowded scenes of the 
** society'' which he sq scorned^ or else in 
stolen moments of brief loTe^meetings, that 
she had learnt to lore him. As a domestic 
character he was a perfect stranger to her, 
and thas*^when as month by month wore on, 
and he lived before her as his plain unvar- 
nished self, curious misgivings used sometimes 
to oome over her— r-fa.int recollections of 
things people had ^aid of him in old days-^ 
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m^Borias of taleft of his fonner loariied 
life, and the misery of the being who had 
shared his fate. aad Helen would tremble. 

** Bat he is so harassed ! so oppressed with 
business, no wonder he is hasty/' she would 
suddenly exclaim to herself after thoughts 
like these ; and so, when he came back to her, 
she would meet him with redoubled tender- 
ness, and clasp her arms about his neck, just 
as if she had done him some giieyous wrong 
which nothing but redoubled affection and 
'abject repentance could wash out ! 

On the day in question. Sir Peyton had 
received a deputation sent to request him to 
allow himself to be nominated for a borough 
in the J^orth of England. A seat in Parlia- 
ment had long been the highest object of his 
ambition, but Sir Peyton (as, perhaps, the 
reader may ere this hare suspected) was 
what is called a careful man ; he did nothing 
without minute calculation and deliberation ; 
and he knew that this seat was not to be 
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obtained except at considerable cost. His 
answer must be given within fonr-and-twenty 
hours, and he had looked forward to a quiet 
evening, to talk the subject over with Helen 
'—not to consult her, for that was what he 
never condescended to do — but to make his 
calculations. 

His annoyance, therefore, was not e72-con- 
cealed — ^it was not concealed at all — when he 
found he had guests at his table that day; 
not guests of his own choosing, or of any 
use to him — but Mesdames Vavasour and 
Audley. 

^* What could induce you to ask them just 
this very day of all others !" he exclaimed^ 
kicking his boots to the end of the room, and 
flinging a coat after them — for Helen had 
anxiously sought him in his dressing-room 
the moment she hc^ard he had come home, 
for the double purpose of asking what news 
he had regarding the vacant seat, and inform* 
ing him of the expected guests. 
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Mrs. Audley invited herself, dear Peyton, 
and she wished particularly to meet mamma 
about the govemess^-some very eligible person 
Mrs. Audley knows.'' 

^* Confound it ! And I expect those men 
again this evening I Perhaps I shall have to 

be off to shire at daybreak. Who asked 

Mrs. Audley to interfere about the go- 
verness ?" 

Sir Peyton was not in the sweetest of 
tempers, yet he had just sufficient self- 
control not to name Mrs. Vavasour ; he only 
uncorked the phial of his wrath for Mrs. 
Audley's benefit, secretly knowing Mrs. Vava- 
sour must be sprinkled as well. 

Helen coloured, as she always did when 
her husband was in these moods. 

'^ She is so anxious about Helen " she 

began. It was about the most unfortunate 
speech she could make, for he took her up 
instantly. 

''About Helen? but I suppose the go- 
od 
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verneBs is for both children equally ? in which 
case I presume my mother has as much right 

to be consulted as I mean I prei^ume my 

child's grandmother has an equal interest in 
the selection as Helenas grandmother ?" 

^* I will go to Mrs. Tremlett the first thing 
to-morrow, before anything is arranged/' said 
Helen ; *' and I can tell mamma yon are par- 
ticularly engaged this evening, so that she 
will go early, and Mrs. Audley take the hint 
and go too--^perhaps before those gentlemen 
come." 

" Oh, pshaw ! nonsense. Xo hints. Don't 
be holding me up as a dragon, to the tender 
mercies of my mothers-in-law ! most men are 
only blessed with one ; I hp.ve the rare advan- 
tage of possessing a couple of them !" 

He was tugging and pulling at his evening 
boots, upsetting everything within his reach, 
and obstinately bent upon not finding any- 
thing he was in search of, so that the changes 
on his wife's expressive countenance were lost 
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upon him. In fact, when be was oat of 
temper, aware that he could not command 
his words, he scrnpuloosly avoided looking at 
that fair and gentle face, the loving tender- 
ness of which never by any slightest look, 
reproached him for words of, sometimes, ex- 
ceeding bitterness. She never even gave him 
the ^*8oft answer*' which "turneth away 
wrath;" ^ silence, regulated by extreme tact, 
was all he met in return ; yet she knew that 
even silence is sometimes excessively irritat- 
ing, therefore it was not always in silence she 
bore his tempers. A merry little laugh, as if 
she thought him in jest*— a little gesture, half 
playful, half petulant, as if to reprove his 
impetuosity — that was all Sir Peyton Trem- 
lett ever received from one, who, as the 
idolized and petted wife of Colonel Audley, 
never knew that such things as hasty words 

or cross looks existed! never knew but 

that she herself was looked upon as perfec- 
tion, and all belonging to her held precious 
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and dear, simply because they, did belong 
to her. 

But she had been a dreamer..b...8he 

must wake some day wait, and wateh 

the wakening. 

Sir Peyton sat at dinner with a counte- 
nance black as thunder. 

*' Lucifer to the life," thought Mrs. Vava- 
sour, but she took no notice, and talked 
away, calm and dignified as ever. Mrs. 
Audley saw he was out of temper, but she 
had seen him so before, and she cared not ; 
it was nothing to her ; she chatted gaily and 
pleasantly, praised the dishes, apologised for 
taking such a liberty, and patronised Sir 
Peyton till his eyes flashed again. 

Mrs. Audley never could help patronizing 
Sir Peyton. She gave him all due honour 
for having risen to the high position he occu- 
pied, but still she never could forget that 
he had risen — in her own mind she had an 
idea that inasmuch as he was now high, he 
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was once low ; she could not divest herself of 
the idea, and so she allowed the feeling to 
show itself in her manner, and Sir Peyton, to 
nse his own words, ^'detested the woman," 
for she was the only person in the world whd 
dared to treat him de haul en has* 

Half through the dinner the two mothers- 
in-law sat and canvassed the governess ques- 
tion. Helen, nervous and silent, listened 
with eyes perpetually seeking her husband's 
countenance. Its darkness was ominous, and 
although his temper was admirably preserved, 
to those who knew his face as well as she 
did, those thin distended nostrils, and the 
firm compression of the delicately cut lips, 
were sufficiently intelligible, and she sat on 
thorns, for at every syllable uttered by her 
guests, she expected an explosion. 

At last with the dessert, in came the chil- 
dren. Rose took a chair by her papa, Helen 
went to her grandmamma Audley. Sir 
Peyton's glass was more than half full of 
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wine ; Rose took some pounded sugar, pat it 
in, stirred it up with her finger, and drank it 
off, unobserred except by little Helen, who 
s&w the act, and immediately copied her, 
repeating the experiment in her grand* 
mamma's wine*glass. 

In a moment Sir Peyton's eye was on her. 
Rose's offence be had not happened to ob* 
serve, bnt Helen's he detected at the very 
instant of its commission, and the child 
caught his eye. She was frightened, or 
rather startled (for Helen was a dauntless 
little soul), and tipped over the glass befoce 
it reached her lips. The consequence was, 
there was a stream of port wine immediately 
across the tablecloth, and in the excitement 
the circumstance caused, the glass fell with a 
crash and was broken. 

It wanted but a spark to set light to the 
smouldering volcano, and here it was. Sir 
Peyton Exploded. The bitterness be bad 
pent up during dinner, whilst compelled to 
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listen courteously to the adrice and ingges^ 
tions of his mother8*in-Iaw (as he scornfully 
termed them), now burst forth. No wonder 
Mrs. Vavasour considered a goyemese neces* 
sary ! no wonder Mrs. Audley was so go6d as 
to do him the honour of advising and suggest^ 
ing on the subject of one. He only regretted 
that she had seen how very much such an 
appendage to his establishment was required. 
Helen had better leave the room. 

This was the climax. Helen opened her 
lustrous eyes upon him half in surprise, half 
in defiance, and her mother, who had wit* 
nessed, but concealed, Rose's misdemeanour, 
coloured crimson. But the despotic fiat had 
gone forth, and Sir Peyton leant back in his 
chair waiting, with the air of a martyr, for 
his command to be obeyed, glaring meanwhile 
upon the little offender. 

Lady Tremlett, reluctant before her guests, 
to utter a word which might look like non- 
compliance with an order or even a wish of 
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her husband's, yet naturally stung to the 
quick by the injustice which punished the one 
child (disgracing and humiliating her, too, 
before her grandmammas), and altogether 
absolved the other, acted on the impulse of 
the moment, and gave the signal to rise. 

" That was extremely well done, Helen," 
whispered Mrs. Audley exultingly, as they 
swept out of the room, ** both the children 
deserved punishing, I dare say, but of the 
two, I do not think I should have made our 
little Helen the example." 

" Ah !" exclaimed Helen, in grieved ex- 
tenuation, "Peyton is so worn out to-day, 
that really he is quite unequal .to the petty 
worries which to us mothers are no worries 
at all. It was my fault for allowing them to 
come down to dessert ; children are so trying 
sometimes, and dear Peyton has had so little 
to do with them " 

She was speaking half to herself — trying to * 
persuade herself that he had neither been 
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unjust nor pevere — trying to " lay the flatter-' 
ing unction to her soul," that he had been 
infinitely more harsh to his own child, even 
on the first evening of their return home, 
than ever he had been to Helen ; that he was 
a man swallowed up by cares and occupations, 
un-used to children, and therefore intolerant 
of them ; all these excuses she summoned up 
as she felt her spirit chafing, and before tea 
was brought into the drawing-room, she had 
succeeded in calming herself into the smiling 
placidity which always marked her manner 
towards him, when, on desiring the butler to 
tell Sir Peyton that tea was jeady, the 
answer she received was, that Sir Peyton was 
gone out. 

The silence of Lady Tremlett for several 
seconds after this announcement was per- 
fectly • intelligible both to her mother and 
mother-in-law, but both were too well versed 
in domestic tactics to appear to notice it. 
Helen soon rallied, but it was positively 
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painfti] to Mre. Yayasonr to see the effort it 
cost her to do so, an4 the consequeuce was, 
that this evening, intended to be so social, 
was a total failure. The governess qu^tion 
dropped, Sir Peyton's name was avoided, the 
mother relapsed into a sort of distressed 
qnietnde, and the mother-in-law, accustomed 
to pass every evening in some scene of excite^ 
ment, felt nnntterably emmye^ and watched 
the clock with anxious, furtive glances, till it 
struck the welcome hour of ten; and then...... 

she thanked her stars the evening was ended-*-*- 
she might depart now without positive rude- 
ness—* and away she went. 

** How do you like Sir Peyton Tremlett ?" 
asked a friend of Mrs. Audley, at an evening 
party an hour later. 

*^I dare say," was Mrs. Audley's reply, 
^' that he is a clever man, and a genius, and 
all that, but I must own I like these great 
men better at a distance. Sir Peyton in his 
public capacity, is no doubt one of the leading 
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characterB of the day, bot to tell you the 
trath, when one comes witbin the narrow 
circle of his hearth, he is the greatest bear I 
ever met.'* 

How trae it is, how sadly true, that it 
requires more than a conjuror's art to tell 
the actual terms on which a married conple 
live ! (always supposing, of conrse, that they 
are not open belligerents). Mrs. Vavasour's 
doating heart yearned to satisfy itself that 
her Helen was happy, and failed. She longed, 
pined, fretted to lift that mysterious and 
impenetrable veil which divides the wedded 
pair from the everyday world, and make sure 
that he was worthy of her Helen, yet it was 
Helen herself who guarded the secret so 
jealously and so successfully, that even the 
mother's eye failed to discover the truth; 
she could but suspect, though suspicion and 
certainty are two very different things — ^yet 
she suspected that Helen's happiness bad not 
altogether realized her expectations ; she 
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feared that there was many a ruf&ed. rose-leaf 
in that destiny which she had met so gladly, 

and as for Sir Peyton Tremlett 

*^ I mistrust him/' thought she, as she 
drove home; ^* he is a hard man, with a cruel 

eye." 

And this was the man for whom her Helen 
had given up all her worldly wealth, her good 
position, and her independence ! and in whose 
power she had placed not only her own hap** 
piness, but the happiness of her child. 

"The child will rebel," thought Mrs. 
Vavasour, as she sat musing over the insight 
that evening had given her into the character 
of her new son-in-law ; * " she will not be 
daunted even by him, but that will only be 
an additional thorn in my Helen's side, not a 
support ; she must not stand in opposition to 
her husband, even for the sake of her child — 
it is little Helen who must be subdued — and 
if so, what a task ! what a prospect !" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

There was a screw loose in the temper of 
Sir Peyton Tremlett for many a day after 
this evening. It showed itself on every occa- 
sion of his daily life, whether trivial or im- 
portant, -and start not, sneer not, disbe- 
lieve not, reader, you who hear of the career 
of a great man, and follow him-^rthrough the 
newspapers — in every path of his public life, 
and never give a thought as to ^hat kind of 
a character that man is at home, and never 
quite realize the idea that a man so much in 
the world can have any home of his own at 
all smile not when I say that in conse- 
quence of that loose screw, his whole house 
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for many a long day was in hot water from 
morning till night. 

The deputation had waited again on Sir 
Peyton according to appointment, and stormy 
was the interview, for on the occasion of 
their first visit, they had not made it clear that 
he was required to take the field against the 
favourite candidate of a certain large landed 
proprietor who had, for more than half a 
eentury, commanded the votes of half the 
county. 

" But the day has come, Sir Peyton," said 
the spokesman of the party, ^^ when this sort 
of thing won't do, Sir Peyton ; and we feel 
convinced that if you will only do us the 
great honour of allowing us to nominate you 
as the opposition candidate. Sir Peyton, we 
shall have no sort of difiiculty in bringing 
you in at the head of the poll— of . splitting 
this rotten borough into a thousand pieces— 
and of beating your opponent all to atoms." 

This was a battle after Sir Peyton's own 
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heartr^-a contest in which, now that be was 
roused, he was ready to engage with all his 
energies — bat still he was not pleased at 
baring been drawn into it blindlj; he was 
angry that the exact nature of the affair had 
not been represented to him at the first inter* 
view, when he could have declined at once ; 
but now, haying gone so far, he did not 
choose to withdraw. 

^^I have never been beaten yet in any 
undertaking of my life," was his character- 
istic answer, when he had listened to all the 
deputation had to represent, *^ and so, I will 
fight your man." 

Party feeling ran rery high in the borough 

oi G . The inhabitants of the town 

trembled when they heard any one had been 
found bold enough to oppose their own mem- 
ber, but still they thought to themselves, 
^* Unity is strength, and we shall throw him 
over," and they awaited the day of battle 
firmly. 
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* 

The great landed proprietor smiled over 
his wine after dinner, and cheered on bis 
rather downcast friend, the member in dan- 
ger, whose seat in Parliament was shaking 
under him, when the news was brought that 
the borough was to be contested. 

" So-it's Tremlett, is it, that they've brought 
forward ? 1 know the man well by name. 
He is the fellow they sent to India — his 
temper is as hot as the climate they chose for 
him, and I dare say he did very well there, 
but he won't do for the free and independent 

electors of G ! ha ! ha ! ha ! however, 

we shall get a few good speeches out of him 
for the very few bad votes he will get out of 
us, so we must not complain ; and as for you, 
Muddleton, cheer up. Never say die !" 

" To any other man but Tremlett, I never 
would say die," returned Muddleton ; " but I 
do certainly dread that man's eloquence. It 
carries everything before it. You know how 
he gained that great divprce case, when 
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the odds^ were a hundred to one against 
him." 

^^ I don't care what he has done, or what 
he can say, or what he has gained ; I only 
know he will lose his game here^^ was the 
retort, '^ and if he knows what he has been 
asked to encounter, and comes with his eyes 
open, he's a fool." 

But Sir Peyton Trenilett was no fool. 
His eyes were open enough, only he acted on 
the leading principle of his life, bravado, and 
the more he had to contend against, the 
better pleased was he. He was superstitious, 
too ; hitherto, he had succeeded in everything 
he had ever attempted — why should he fail 
now? 

So, full of life, full of energy, full of deter- 
mination, he went down to G , and met 

the free and independent electors of that 
worthy borough. 

Helen sat at home. In an agony of ner- 
vousness, anxiety, smd restlessness, she fol- 

VOL. III. H 
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lowed in thought the proceeding* of her 
husband, and Lady Fanny Meredith, who 
came to support her through the trying time, 
looked at her in surprise. 

" The idea of my living to see you in this 
state !" she cried ; ** you, whom I remember 
to have heard say, some years ago, that you 
were a nonentity, without a single interest in 
life! to think I should live to see you 
unable to sit still five minutes together ! oh ! 
Helen, I thought you had more courage !" 

** Not courage enough to sit down and 
think that perhaps at this inoment Peyton is 
exposed to all the fury and insults of an 
election mob, and to the dreadful chance of 
failure." 

^' Don't think about it ; let me take a box 
at the Princess's, and divert your mind, till 
at least a telegraph arrives." 

" Oh, no, Fanny ; I could enjoy nothing. 
I could not leave the house for a moment 
even ! some news might arrive in my ab- 



sence " 
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** Try and think he has not the ghost of a 
diance/' 

^*I do think it, but dared not say so to 
him ! and the most fearful reflection is, how 
will he bear failure ?" 

'^As half the candidates in England will 
have to bear it before the end of the month, 
Helen. Sir Peyton is not the first man who 
was ever beaten at an election/' 

*^ But he is so unused to fail in anything ! 
he has such energy — such talents." 

" Perhaps so, in a field where talents carry 
the day, but in the present case it is party 
against party ; votes, not brains, will be the 
test. Her Majesty's faithful Commons don't 
all owe their seats to their powers of mind — 
otherwise, your husband would have nothing 
to fear." 

" Ah ! that is the worst ! he feared nothing 
when he started. I did my utmost to put 
some doubts of success into his head, but it 
was no use — ^he went away in that spirit of 

H S 
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determination which is always so strong 
within him, that such an idea as failure never 
entered his head; oh! Fanny, if the news 
should come that he is defeated, will you be 

with me? Mr. Meredith is so kind and 

good — ^would he spare you ?" 

Lady Fanny laughed to carry off a feeling 
that came over her at this unguarded avowal 
of Helen's dread of her husband's return, 
under the inJSuence of defeat. 

" Silly child, I will not only be with you 
then, but I will stay and keep you company 
now. Give me pen and ink, if you will not 
even take a drive, and I will send a note back 
by the carriage, to Mr. Meredith." 

« But what will he say ?" 

"My dear, do you suppose I ever permit 
my husband to have a word to say ? not I ; 
he must console himself in single blessedness 

m 

for three days — by that time we shall know." 
" Three days !" exclaimed Helen ; " what 
an age !" 
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*^ And now let us have the little girls down 
to amuse us — where are they !" 

'^ Oh ! dear, I could not stand the children 
at such a moment as this ! I sent Helen to 
mamnuk, and Rose to Mrs. Tremlett " 

Lady Fanny looked steadily at her friend. 

" My dear Helen," said she, " I do think, 
of all the moral cowards I ever knew, you are 
the greatest," 

" I know it," replied Lady Tremlett, ** but 
if you knew how I suffer in consequence, 
you would say I required no punishment for 
the fault. It inflicts its own." 

That day passed — then the next — not a 
line from Sir Peyton — and Helen was half 
wild. Then came in the newspapers — Helen 
tore them open. There was her husband's 
name — there was the account of the furious 
contest — and, with breathless eagerness, she 
read, and read, and read ! 

There was his rapturous reception on one 
gide — the rage of the rabble on ike other; 
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his eloquent and thrilling speeches exciting 
the frantic applause of the one party, and the 
howlings and groanings of the other. 

It was a new scene for Sir Peyton Trem- 
lett, the man accustomed so long to such 
adulation ! and, at last, lashed to fury, he 
gave his powers of language full vent, and 
hurled upon the mob a torrent of indignant 
rhetoric, which brought down upon his de- 
voted head a perfect storm of insult and 
abuse, to say nothing of all the missiles in 
common use on these national occasions. 

Helen read to the end, hid her face in her 
hands, and burst into a passion of tears. 

"My Peyton! my Peyton!" she ejacu- 
lated ; ^* to think that he has gone through 
all this alone! I ought to have been with 
him !" 

"And much use you would have been, 
silly thing!" laughed Lady Fanny; "do you 
suppose that the tremendous riot you have 
read about is anything unusual? that it has 
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been got up for the sole and express benefit 
of Sir Peyton Tremlett? do you not know 
that such scenes are enacted at every election 
in the kingdom, and that if your precious 
treasure of a husband escapes with nothing 
worse than abuse flung at him, he may think 
himself very fortunate ? oh ! Helen, Helen ! 

well but look at the end — see the 

state of the poll — what is it ?'* 

** Muddleton 1879 " murmured 

Helen, "and Tremlett oh! Fanny! 

Tremlett, 1370 " 

"Very near — a very near run, indeed!" 
cried her friend, in an ecstacy of excitement, 
seizing the newspaper, which had dropped 
from Helen's trembling hands, " he may win 
it yet ! fancy, only nine behind the favourite 
member for that rotten borough ! well done, 

Sir Peyton! but bless me here is 

the result! by telegraph! Helen, did 

you see this " 

Lady Fanny faltered — Helen, pale as 
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death, shook her head — she could not sutn- 
raon courage even to ask what it waB, much 
less to look 

^* He has lost it," said Lady Fanny at last. 

"By how many?" 

" By a majority that must console you, my 
dear Helen — a majority of two ! and here are 
a few lines still more consolatory : the paper 
says, ' Sir Peyton Tremlett is running his 
opponent very hard. Whereas, at the last 
election Mr. Muddleton kept two hundred 
a-head, he now polls but nine, and Sir Peyton 
continues advancing so steadily, that, if he be 
beaten, we should be surprised if the ma- 
jority against him were to be more than one ! 
so high does popular feeling run in favour of 
the distinguished baronet.' " 

" And yet," cried Helen, " he has failed ! 
Oh ! Fanny, how will he bear it ?" 

She never thought of herself; her own 
feelings of disappointment seemed all swal- 
lowed up in the reflection that his would be 
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itotanded, keenly and IntMilj, bj the result of 
that hateful election, and that he was just 
the sort of man to turn disgusted now, firom 
the very career which had hitherto been the 
great object of his ambition. 

Lady Fanny sat with her friend all that 
afternoon — all that evening; and at twelve 
o'clock at night Sir Peyton Tremlett re- 
turned. ' 

Helen was in the hall, and lavishing the 
wannest of welcomes on him long before the 
servants could rush up and answer the tre- 
mendous peal which generally heralded Sir 
Peyton, and she led him quickly into the 
cheerfully-lighted dining-room, where she 
had had an inviting supper laid out in antici- 
pation of his arrival. 

Here he found Lady Fanny Meredith, and 
the irritable temper immediately saw, in this 
kind and friendly presence, an occasion of 
offence. In vain did she exclaim, in her en- 
thusiastic way, as he entered, '^Oh, Sir 

H5 
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Peyton! how glorioiwly yoa fought tint 
muieiable Muddleton T 

Eren this did not mollify him. He was 
displeased at the presence of a third peracm, 
and Lady Fanny^ thoroughly disgosted, went 
home as soon as she coald* 

'' Oh ! how I hate that man !" was her 
exclamation next morning, when she talked 
over the return, and the meeting, with her 
hosband ; ** how Helen is thrown away ! If 
yon had bat heard how he spoke to her — 
how he answered her ! And to think how I 
worried yon, and wearied myself in obtaining 
for him the means of marrying her ! Oh ! if 
I could but live over again the last eight or 
nine years, how differently would I act !" 

" So says everybody," remarked Mr. Mere- 
dith, quietly. 

** Yes ; but I mean I would have cut off my 
right hand sooner than that it should have 
been raised to lead Helen to such a fate as 
this ! It makes me miserable to think that I 
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actually helped her to meet it! aided and 
abetted her in every possible way ! Yet now, 
what woald I give to recall those years, and 
instead of stirring a finger to assist, I would 
moye heaven and earth to separate them !" 

" For which, my dear, your friend would 
certainly not thank you; however, never 
mind; she chose her destiny herself in the 
last instance at all events, so you are not so 

very much to blame. But, now, tell me 

what news did he bring?" 

^^ None. His defeat was no news." 
^^ Did he speak only of his defeat ?" 
*^ He spoke of nothing, voluntarily ; Helen 
had to draw him out, and question, and cross- 
question him, till, I declare, if he had been a 
child, I would have given him a good 
shaking !" 

^' He said nothing of the new start he is to 
make to-morrow !" 

Lady Fanny looked surprised, 

** What new start? — ^he told us nothing." 
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'^ Nothing of what is now posted half OTor 
London? 'Tremlett for OTerf Did he not 
ask Helen if she had seen the announcement 
of his new essay 1"* 

'^ Helen, poor fooUsh dailing, has never 
Ktirred oat of doors since he left town three 
days ago, so she has seen nothing; and she 
woald receiye no visitors, so she has heard 
nothing. Bnt what is it?" 

** Only that Tremlett will be on the hust- 
ings at to-morrow, without any 

soul daring to oppose him, and it is such a 
feather in his cap that I am only surprised he 
should have kept it to himself." 

" The wretch !" cried Lady Fanny, " how 
like him ! that is only a piece of his torment- 
ing temper. He must have seen Helen's dis- 
tress, and been perfectly aware of her bitter 
disappointment, yet he conceals from her, 
without remorse, the only drop of comfort 
which could have added any sweetness to her 
cup of gall !" 



-— ■"■ 
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CHAPTER X. 

Thet had lived thus nearly three years. The 
paths of Sir Peyton and Lady Tremlett had 
been gradually widening all the time. He 
was in^ Parliament, and gave up society alto- 
gether. She, still beautiful and admired, 
was sought in all directions, and — partly 
from a feverish longing for companionship, 
and partly from fear of losing friends who 
might some day be useful to Helen and little 
Rose — ^had plunged into a gulph of so-called 
gaiety, on which Sir Peyton scornfully be- 
stowed the name of dissipation. 

Yet what could she do? Her husband 
was never at home — her mother resided 
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chiefly at Boreham — her little girls were 
always in the school-room — she coald not 
bear solitude and her own thoughts. A wo- 
man's home must be a very miserable one, if 
she shrinks from sometimes sitting alone with 
her thoughts. Helen could not bear to 
spend an evening alone. If she had not 
friends with her, she went out — she could not 
be still, there was no rest in her. Oh! how 
she was changed ! and so she rushed into the 
world to drown thought and care. 

Now and then, certainly, they met — she 
and Peyton Tremlett — to converse ; but the 

topics? ah! where were the words of love 

of bygone days? where the intonations of 
affection ? the looks of tenderness ? Was the 
dream over? quite, quite over? No, not 
quite yet ! but those meetings were not quiet 
hours stolen from the busy, toilsome day, to 
which each looked forward as to a haven of 
peace, when heart could lean on heart for 
mutual solace and sympathy, and when the 
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kindred spirits felt that that short breathing 
time from the great whirl of business and 
pleasure gave each new strength for a fresh 
return into cares and troubles, vanities and 
vexations of spirit. It was not thus, or for 
this they met. 

It was to consult upon money matters — 
to canvass temporary difficulties — to listen 
to battles amongst the servants — to settle 
differences between the governesses, and to 
take part in the squabbles of the two 
children, which generally led to a scene of 
mutual recrimination. 

Mutual ? Good heavens ! had it come to 
this? Yes, mutual recrimination, for even 
Helen's gentle nature was at times aroused 
by all that she had to bear, and it was 
impossible that she could listen, quite in 
silence, to the innumerable variety of ac- 
cusations or innuendos, with which she was 
continually being taunted when Sir Peyton 
happened to be either unusually fagged or 
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iannoyed. She was compelled, now and t^n, 
to answer, and these answers, mild as she 
would try to make them, were just what be 
seemed to want — they gave him an excuse 
for violence, in which he was often, otherwise, 
unable to indulge ; and he had such power of 
expression, both by look and word, or even 
by a curl of that sarcastic but most expres* 
sive lip, that a glance from him would often 
cut much deeper than would a volume of 
language from any other person. 

From a sadly early period of their married 
lives, little differences had arisen between 
them, and these, of course, had grown with 
time, as differences always do. The various 
causes had been very fruitful. First, it was 
the children ; then it was the servants ; then 
it was the governesses; at last it was the 
bills, and the rate at which they lived. 

Sir Peyton was not a man who, when he 
saw an existing evil, would get rid of it. He 
had a fixed principle which guided every 
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action of his life ; he would ^^fijghi it out ;" 
and this principle was costing Helen yery 
dear — ^her very happiness was shaken to its 
foundation by the storms now daily passing 
over her head, and though ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred she would help to make 
them blow over by dint of affectionate en- 
treaty, gentle solicitude, or meek submission, 
the hundredth time perhaps the ruffled spirit 
would rise, and then would come that most 
fatal blow to all peace, mutual recrimi- 
nation. 

And when it was over, how she would 
grieve ! how she would sob in the silence of 
her own room over the harsh words breathed 
by him, and repent in sackcloth and ashes 
the hasty ones returned by her! how she 
would reproach herself — wish she had bitten 
off her tongue before she suffered the unruly 
member to say one syllable of unkindness to 

him whom she still loved so well ! Still? 

had it come to this, too? what could he 
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have done that she should have cause (ample 
cause !) to say^ '^ whom she still loved so 
well ?'* the expression was equivalent to say- 
ing, '^ whom she loved in spite of all that he 
had proved himself !" 

And yet she had humoured him — had tried 
by careful attention to his every whim to 
learn his character, and to form her own by 
his — had studied him as only those can study 
whose whole heart is in the cause — and, after 
all, she had failed ! Oh ! bitter anguish, 
growing more bitter every day, to feel her 
devotion spurned, her tenderness trampled 
on, her love unrequited ! and yet not always 
that ; if it had been, she would have borne 
the change better ; had he become really and 
entirely cooled and estranged, perhaps her 
own love, deep and true as it had been, 
would have died out a natural death! but 
there were times, when he was in spirits, or 
in an unusually happy mood, or under the 
influence of some great piece of worldly sue- 
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cess, when he would retam to the Peyton 
Tremlett of early days again, and revive in 
her chilled heart all the warmth that once 
had burned there, and call back to its alle- 
giance the love which his own conduct had 
well nigh extinguished. 

Perhaps there was no part of his treatment 
more cruel towards her, strange as it may 
sound, than this fitful devotion. After days 
—weeks even — of sullen discontent, shown 
by averted eyes and distant politeness, which 
positively agonized her, he would seem sud- 
denly to be struck by a returning sense of 
her extreme beauty, her grace, her witchery, 
suddenly aware of the prize he possessed, and 
when he saw every soul within the circle of 
her power fascinated by her charms, he 
would all at once appear pleased, proud, and 
gratified, and draw the fluttering bird once 
more into the net, until she verily believed, 
poor, fond, weak, woman ! that she had over* 
come the terrible danger, and won him back 
again! 



1 
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Matters like these do not long remain a 
secret to the world. They ooze out in the 
most unaccountable way. The marriage of 
the rich and beautiful Mrs. Rupert Audley 
to Sir Peyton Tremlett was considered such 
a desperate specimen of a love-match, th^t 
people who disbelieved in such disinterested 
devotion on both sides, were rather curious 
to see how it would turn out, and the world, 
after a little careful watching, began to have 
its suspicions. 

Those nearest and dearest were, perhaps, 
the last to know or see the truth, but when 
the time arrived tliat they did so, Mrs. Aud- 
ley was the first, and she kept a profound 
silence. Mrs. Vavasour was the second, 
and she closed her eyes with a sort of 
broken-hearted determination to see nothing. 
His conduct towards her had long ceased 
to be marked by even the commonest 
civility. The third member of the family 
who gradually became aware of the painful 
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position of afikirs, was Mrs. Tremlett — his 
own mother — but the world had been talk- 
ing, and pretty loudly, too, long before any 
one of these three had dared to whisper the 
truth even to themselves, and when Mrs. 
Tremlett first ventured to speak to Helen, 
the rumour of the bad terms on which Sir 
Peyton and Lady Tremlett lived was rife in 
every circle. 

That interview between Mrs. Tremlett and 
Helen cost the latter more tears, more deep 
grief and anguish, than she had suffered in 
her whole life put together. It was the 
misery of a lifetime compressed into a few 
hours, and at the close of it, Mrs. Tremlett, 
folding Helen in her arms, was obliged to 
say, ** God help you, my child, for Heaven 
knows, I do not think it is your fault !" and 
these words were balm to the bleeding heart, 
for it was his mother who breathed them — 
his mother, whose emphatic charge to her on 
her marriage had been, " Make him happy." 
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" And, as I hope to answer for my condoct 
at the last day," was now her tearful and 
earnest assurance, " I have tried — tried to the 
best of my ability, and failed." 

Yet still, friends went hoping on — hoping 
that things would mend — hoping only 
amongst themselves — for Sir Peyton was not 
a man who would have permitted a single 
soul on earth to intermeddle with his affairs, 
or breathe one syllable to himself or his wife 
on subjects which concerned themselves 
only. 

And thus sped nearly three years. Parlia- 
ment had been a very expensive amusement 
to Sir Peyton Tremlett. His first election 
had coat him half a year's income ; his second 
cost him the other half, and he was not the 
sort of man to bear this with stoicism. It 
soured his disposition, and when, after the 
session, he sat down quietly to look into his 
affairs and expenditure, it was with rage and 
indignation he discovered that the rate at 
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which they had been living was far beyond 
his calculations. 

One bright morning — it was a few days 
before they were to leave town for the season 
— he walked up into Helen's boudoir, his 
hands full of papers, and leaning his back 
against the marble chimney-piece to the im- 
minent danger of all its costly ornaments, he 
met her upraised eyes of inquiry with the 
knitted brow which betokened a coming 
storm. 

He came to speak to her on the subject of 
their expenses, a theme Helen had often had 
occasion to dread, and he launched out with 
his usual brusque vehemence. 

The man who could electrify the whole 
House of Commons when he rose to address 
it, was a fearful antagonist in a drawing- 
room where a trembling wife was his only 
audience, and on the present occasion he 
startled her all the more by entering on his 
subject without preamble of any kind. 
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He wished to consult her, he said — i.e., 
attack her — on a very important point, the 
expenses of his household. He had been 
looking into the books, and examining the 
bills — an office entirely out of his department 
and, until now, never approached by him — 
and he found the expenditure lavish to a 
degree. 

" But who can wonder at it," said he, " with 
such an establishment as we keep ? no man's 
fortune could stand it, Helen ; they are eating 
us out of house and home ! now look here," 
and he spread the fingers of his left hand, 
and counted with his right, "I will just 
count how many souls we number under this 
roof, and then see if any people, beneath the 
rank of some of your dukes and duchesses, or 
lords and ladies" — he was very fond of 
having a sly hit at Helen's supposed love of 
high society — " are justified in keeping up 
such a tribe." 

And he then went on to enumerate. 
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"First there are our two selves and the 
two children, that's four- — ^and the two gover- 
nesses (confound them both for meddling, 
chattering idiots), six — and your maid and 
my man, and Milner and Susan, and your 
fine-lady housekeeper, and a butler,' and two 
footmen, that's fourteen — without counting a 
couple of nursery-maids " 

" One," said Helen, quietly. 

** Well, one — but a couple of housemaids 
certainly, and the cook, and two or three 
slaves under her, I suppose, eh ?" 

" Two," repeated Helen. 

"Well, that makes twenty — twenty souls 
beneath this roof! and the coachman, by 
Jove ! and his slave ! I forgot them ; twenty- 
two people all living upon me !" 

"Four are ourselves, dear Peyton," said 
his gentle wife, smiling, " and the rest serve 
us well for what they cost us." 

" Of course they do ; they know what 
steps I should take if they did not ; but that 

VOL. in. I 
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is not the question. What I complain of is, 
the tremendons rate at which we are living. 
My income will not stand it, and there must 
be a reduction before the next year opens. I 
came to confer with you as to where we 
should begin." 

Had Helen been less worried, less down- 
hearted, she might have smiled at the idea of 
his coming to confer with her! she knew 
so well what these conferences were! they 
were merely the irritable expressions of his 
own feelings, and often the violent and vehe- 
ment issue of his own commands. If it was 
a conference, it was of that description where 
only one voice was heard — only one side 
taken — and for this she now prepared herself, 
sadly and sorrowfully enough, but with the 
calm resignation of sheer helplessness. 

"My own idea is," he continued, "that 
the first move we should make in the right 
direction is, to move from this house;" — 
Helen started — " yes, I dare say it may not 
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be pleasant to you^ but there is a vast differ- 
ence between the house fit for a widow with 
five thousand a year, and that which a man 
of my many expenses ought to occupy " 

Had he not said, when he proposed to her 
— when he tempted her to resign that luxu- 
rious incomes—that his own was something 
so near it, that he had no scruples in asking 
the sacrifice of her? had he not professed 
himself anxious, shortly after their marriage, 
that Helen should continue as nearly as pos- 
sible her former mode of life ? that she should 
remain in that beautiful house in Park Lane, 
which her own taste had adorned ? and retain 
the establishment which she had formed upon 
the scale suited to her position in life ? 

But the memory of man is short, particu- 
larly where it suits his purpose or his purse 
to forget. Helen perhaps could have re- 
minded him, had she been that sort of wife, 
that on that income of five thousand a year 
to which he had just alluded, she kept up 

12 
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much greater state and style, and gave many 
more entertainments than any he ever per- 
mitted. She could have told him truly that 
their mode of living had been greatly 
changed and reduced of late years — that as 
she saw the money flying so fast from one 
quarter, she did her utmost to curtail in 
others, and she thought she had been success- 
ful. She had yet to learn that it was her 
own tranquil dominions that he wished to 
invade. Her house — and she had become 
attached to it — must be given up; and her 
servants— 'Some of whom had become very 
essential to her comfort — must be changed. 

But he began again, and she must listen. 

"As to this house, I think you said you 
had a seven years' lease of it ?" 

" Seven, fourteen, or twenty-one," replied 
Helen, her voice trembling in spite of herself. 

" Terminable, of coui-se, at the seven," he 
went on ; " then I would suggest we look for 
one less expensive^ in a less fashionable 
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quarter — I hate your fashionable quarters— 
I must be nearer the House. Secondly, 
about the establishment ; I must be brief, for 
time is precious, and I have none to spare, 
only what I say now, I wish you to think 
over, and organise, and put into execution, 
and don't let me be bothered again on the 
subject. Now, as to the servants, what 
the deuce do we want with three men ser- 
vants ?" 

Helen represented, in a few firm words, 
that Wilson, the butler, had always been ac- 
customed to two under him ; she doubted if 
he would agree to remain with only one. 

•* Then let him go, too ; one footman is 
enough, and more than one I will not have. 
That's settled. Now for the governesses— 
who on earth ever persuaded you to have 
two?" 

'^I saw the necessity myself, Peyton. It 
is impossible that an English lady can teach 
languages like a native, and Mrs. Audley 
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made a very great point of Helen's being a 
good linguist." 

" What business is it of hers V he returned 
roughly, " I wish she would be so good as to 
limit her interference to her own household." 

"You forget," said Helen, rather roused, 
^"that Mrs. Audley looks upon Helen as the 
representative of her family ; I am bound by 
duty to attend to her wishes on the subject of 
her granddaughter's education." 

" Oh, confound it ! then let her pay, for / 
won't," burst in Sir Peyton. 

" You do not," returned his wife (here 
began one of those scenes to which I referred 
a few pages back — the mutual recrimina- 
tion). " You do not pay for any expenses 
incurred by dear Helen in this house. The 
allowance I receive for her education quite 
covers all she costs." 

It was very bitter for Helen to find that 
her husband was biBginning, even in the 
smallest degree, to look upon her child as 
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totally unconnected with his bwn^ and conse- 
quently as having separate interests and ex- 
penses — just what she had so dreaded. 

" It matters little/' retorted Sir Peyton, 
shifting his ground, ^'aU I know is, that I 
will have no interference with my affairs. 
One governess ought to do, and must do. If 
Miss Edwards is not equal to what Made- 
moiselle de Brune andertakes, clear them 
both out, and find one who combines all we 
require. These are my instructions. I leave 
you to carry them out. Now to the nurse^. 
Two nurses for children who have been three 
years in the schoolroom — ^it is perfectly pre- 
posterous ! take care, Helen, if all this goes 
on much longer, that I don't make a clean 
sweep of the whole af&ir, and set up upon 
an entirely new arrangement. What, in the 
name of all that's rational, do we want with 
two nurses?*' 

But Helen still preserved, outwardly at all 
events, a calm demeanour 
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" I can hardly," said she, " call Milner a 
nurse, she is so universally useful. She 
attends to innumerahle little matters about 
the house which do not come within the pro- 
vince of any other person in particular, and 
she is invaluable to Helen, both as regards 
her dress, her appearance, and her health, 
for she is as good as a doctor. I trust you 
will not ask me to part with Milner. As for 
Susan, it was at your particular desire that 1 
retained her in the household ; she is a person 
of whom I have never approved." 

"Possibly," cried Sir Peyton, sharply; 
" but when I see you devote so much of your 
time, thoughts, and energies to the comfort 
of Helen, it is natural enough I should con- 
sult that of Rose also. Susan, is essential to 
that child " 

" Oh, Peyton," interrupted Lady Tremlett, 
whilst her eyes suddenly floated in tears, " it 
has been the study of my life to act impar- 
tially by these two dear children, and to try 
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and bring them up in unity, but indeed, 
indeed, my dearest, it is the line of conduct 
"which you yourself have thought fit to pursue 
towards them, which has tended to sever 
them more than anything / have ever done !" 

*' Thank you," said he (oh, the curl of that 
lip !) ; "be so good as to tell me how ?" 

" In the first instance, dear Peyton, by 
two nurses; their disputes compelled me to 
have two nurseries — ^this divided the chil- 
dren." 

** Why should I have dismissed Bose's 
nurse when you insisted on retaining 
Helen's ?" 

** Because Susan is an objectionable com- 
panion, Peyton, and all the harm I see in 
sweet little Rose, dear as she is to me, I 
trace to the influence of that woman. Oh, 
Peyton, I assure you I have need to summon 
up all my affection for you, when I obey you 
with regard to keeping her in the house." 

"Drop the subject," replied Sir Peyton, 

15 
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haughtily ; " obedience is a principle I hd.ve 
enforced all my life, and I desire that one of 
those servants shall go." 

" Either ?" asked Helen, tremblingly. 

" No, OTve, and that one, Milner." 

" Do not ajsk it of me," she exclaimed ; 
" Milner has been so many years with me—* 
she is a friend, not a servant — I will take care 
to defray every expense which retaining her 
may entail, only let me entreat you, dear 
Peyton " 

** To pass on to the governesses," said he 
(he did not deign to give her entreaty even a 
sign). " I do not care what Mrs. Audley 
either says or thinks, but more than one I 
will not have, and I leave you to manage it 
as you please. My advice— which, how- 
ever, you never take — ^my advice is, get a 
thoroughly accomplished woman who teaches 
everything, and get a tartar, for nothing 
short of that will keep those young ladies in 
order." 
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. ^^But about Milner?" asked Helen, tear- 
fuUy. 

"Look here," was his reply, coanting on 
his fingers again, still disdaining a direct 
answer, " I will tell you who I mean to out 
off in the establishment, and I shaU be glad 
to have it done when we leave town for the 
summer — that is giving them all two months 
—I leave that to you of course ; I wish you 
to dismiss one footman, one kitchen-maid, 
one nurse (Milner) and a governess." 

** Forgive me, Peyton," interrupted Helen, 
those soft eyes flashing, and her cheeks be- 
coming crimson, " in all else I will obey you, 
but in this one instance I must decline — I 
cannot give Milner warning — indeed I will 
not r 

Her voice shook, so that she could hardly 
speak — ^her whole frame quivered — she felt 
this the boldest stroke she had ever played 
in her life, and she trembled to see what its 
effect would be. Sir Peyton looked at her — 
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looked her through and through as it were, 
without a word, and then he suddenly turned 
on his heeL 

**Very well," said he, and his voice be- 
trayed nothing of his inward feelings ; " very 
well," were his words, "then I will not 
trouble you ; I will do it myself/* and he 
left the room. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Lady Tremlett sat down and hid her face in 
her hands. She remained thus for more than 
an hour, during which time she seemed to 
have no power even to think, much less to 
move. Then came over her a sort of despair. 
After that, a clear perception of all that 
had passed ; and then, strength for reflection. 
It was not that all power was taken out of 
her hands ; it was not that her establishment 
was to be reduced; it was not that her 
luxuries were to give way before stern duty 
or necessity ; neither was it that those about 
her person whom she most valued were to be 
removed ; to all this she would willingly have 
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resigned herself, but it was the altered manner 
of the man she had so loved — the almost 
cruel severity of the husband for whom she 
had thought it no sacrifice to give up all 
she possessed — the utter disregard he showed 
for her wishes, her entreaties, and her feel- 
ings, and the imperative manner in which he 
had dictated to her the changes he desired 
to make in his household and family. 

Then came back to her all that she had 
heard of the miserable life her cousin Rose 
had led— she had now her doubts if that 
cousin Rose had been the only one to blame! 
Then came bade to her also, her mother's 
opposition to the match, from its earliest 
date — ^her own obstinate refusal to accept 
happiness at any hands but his — her mother's 
last appeal when his return to England as a 
widower brought the danger close to her 
again ; all this came back now, in this very 
hour, and a fearful agonizing dread came over 
her, the dread that by his treatment he 
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shoald teaeh her to hate him I she trembled, 
trembled from head to foot to think what he 
might do next ; she did not seem to be able 
to calculate the extent of his tyranny — he 
had begun with such fierce severity ; where 
would he end? and if the love which had 
hitherto helped her to bear everything he 
chose to inflict were to evaporate altogether, 
extinguished by his own conduct, what 
would her life be then ? 

'^ I have had a dream," she murmured to 
herself, her very heart ready to break within 
her; ^' I have had a dream, and I am waking 
to the reality. I made an idol, and my Dagon 
has fallen to the ground." 

From the moment that that confession 
passed her lips, all hope of happiness was 
over for her ; she had but one object now to 
live for, her child ; yet even her little Helen 
could not fill the dreadful blank left, when 
the idol she had set up for so many years was 
wrenched from its place ; the blank was there 
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for ever; dreary and desolate for ever now 
her future existence, as long as it was linked 
to his ; gone now, gone with the dream, all 
the love, all the support, all the sympathy, 
all the hallowed feelings which make the 
home of a married couple under any outward 
circumstances of trial or adversity such a 
haven of rest and peace. All this was gone. 

" Had there been but one spark of love 
left in his breast, he would never have spoken 
to me thus^ — ^he would never have treated me 
thus; I have lost his heart — ^what have I now 
to make life dear, except Helen ? and Helen 
must some day leave me. Yes, leave me as 
I left my mother ! God grant a happier fate 
may await her than making, what I, in my 
blind and infatuated judgment, thought a 
love match !" 

A few days after this scene took place in 
Helen's boudoir, another was enacted there, 
springing from the same cause, yet very dif- 
ferent ill character; calling up the same 
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bitter feelings, yet the gall of which was 
sweetened by the most tender consideration 
from one on whom Lady Tremlett had no 
claim to equal that she had on him who had 
sworn to love, cherish and protect her. 

Helen sat on the sofa, her face buried on 
the arm of it. Before her stood Milner, her 
faithful servant, the comer of her apron in 
her hand, and tears in floods gushing eyer)r 
moment from her eyes. 

" Indeed my lady," she was saying, " it is 
best that it should be so. Your ladyship 
does not really want me now, and Miss 
Audley will some day sooner or later require 
a different kind of servant; it is better I 
should go ; indeed, my lady, if you won't be 
angry at my saying so, it has been in my 
head several times to ask if it would put your 
ladyship to inconvenience were I to think of 
settling myself in life now — I don*t mean 
marrying, my lady " 

« Oh, don't, don't !" sobbed Helen; "don't 
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say those things to break my heart more than 
it is broken already ! you only tell me this to 
comfort me; I will not believe you ever 
thought of going." 

" I humbly beg your pardon, my lady, but 
indeed I have, and when Sir Peyton spoke to 



me '' 



c« 



What did he say ?" interrupted Helen, 
sharply. 

" He said a nurse was no longer required, 
and he said truly, my lady." 

" No, no," cried Helen, her cheeks. burning, 
^^ it is not altogether that, Milner ; it is, that 
Sir Peyton has had great expenses— he is not 
as rich as / was, Milner, but I had nothing 
to do with my money, and he has a great deal 
to do with his ; it is that he wishes to keep 
a smaller establishment, but I want you to 
stay. Oh, Milner, I must manage it, only 
tell me how ; you must not leave me." 

" It is better, my lady; it is better indeed, 
and I shan't be far away if you should ever 
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want me, for I had an idea that if I were to 
take a small house somewhere very near— - 
Park Street or South Audley Street — I might 
let it, and do very well in that way, haying 
saved a trifle, thanks to your ladyship, with 
which I could set up very comfortably " 

Thus ran on Milner, terrified and dis- 
tressed to see Lady Treralett's whole frame 
shaking, as if convulsed with grief. 

" Don't, don't," sobbed Helen again, " you 
only say it to comfort me ; I don't believe a 
word of it, Milner; you never would have 
left me *' 

" I'm of so little use here now, my lady : 
perhaps I might be of more if I were not 
quite in the house-— I might come in when 
you wanted me." 

" Where are you thinking of settling ?" 
asked Lady Tremlett, looking up through her 
tears. 

" I I haven't fixed yet," stammered the 

old woman. 
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be 80 agitated and disturbed , in fact, the 
illness under which she was labouring termi- 
nated her life suddenly that summer, and in 
her, Helen lost an unobtrusive but firm 
friend and supporter. 

From making even Lady Fanny the con- 
fidant of her trials, at this precise stage of 
them, she instinctively shrank; iii was so 
painful to talk of them — to hear others talk 
of them — to know that they were talked 
about — above all, to commit them to paper 
in a letter ! No ; she must wait for Lady 
Fanny's return, and then open the flood- 
gates; till then she must endure. And truly, 
from the date of that most grievous inter- 
view, she had much, very much, to go 
through as well as to endure, for the whole 
working of the machinery was on her shoul- 
ders. Out from morning till night, and then 
at the House till morning came round again. 
Sir Peyton took no part in the changes be- 
yond ordering them. He saw nothing of the 
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eflTect they prodaoed — ^he felt nothing of the 
discomfort and the dissatisfaction — the onus 
was all on that gentle being who never till 
now felt so strongly the truth of those words 
of comfort, "as thy day is, so shall thy 
strength be." 

And* she has need of it all, for suffering in 
silence and in secret is very hard. Had she had 
but the blessed assurance that, in spite of his 
temper, in spite of his increasing irritability, 
in spite of his frequent upbraidings and re- 
proaches, he loved her still, Helen would have 
thought the heaviest burden that earth could 
impose, easy and light to bear. It was the 
reflection that her husband's affection had been 
but evanescent — that she had not had power 
to attach him permanently — that she had lost 
him in fact — it was this that bowed her 
down; and from the hour she knew it, she 
went about her duties with a heart so crushed, 
a spirit so broken, that the universal remark 
made whenever she appeared in society was, 
" What a wreck she has become !" 
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A few months passed ; summer came, and 
Sir Peyton, detained in town by a long 
session, refused his wife permission to take 
the children to the sea-side, so all through a 
burning July into a sultry August, Helen had 
to watch their cheeks fading, and their appe* 
tites failing. His mother was very ill; he 
would not permit them to go down to her, 
though the house was so large that the pre- 
gence of two little girls in one wing would 
never have been known in the other. Mrs-. 
Vavasour was delicate, and the cottage at 
Boreham was small ; Helen feared proposing 
a visit to her ; the consequence was, they all 
remained in town. 

The new regime had begun. There had 
been a general break up of the establishment, 
and as Sir Peyton intended to go to Scotland 
as soon as he was released from his duties, 
one of his new ideas of economy was, that he 
would not fill their places until his return for 
the winter. The discomfort of this can better 
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be imagined than described, for, of cours 
temporary occupants of the various depart- 
ments had to be found, and all the trouble, 
all the wretchedness of this state of affairs 
fell on Helen. Mademoiselle de Brune had 
left (probably because she had been the 
choice of Mrs. Audley), and Miss Edwards 
was doing her best to manage two young 
ladies as refractory as a couple of unbroken 
colts, each pulling different ways, and both in 
their separate styles setting all control at 
defiance. Still Miss Edwards toiled on. She 
missed Mademoiselle, whose gay authority 
often did more towards smoothing matters in 
the school-room than her own firm, grave 
correction. She also missed Milner, who, 
established in a nice little lodging-house in 
Park Street, was too busy at first to come 
and see how her quondam charge was going 
on ; but still the worthy governess toiled on, 
scrupulously concealing from Helen all an- 
noyances, for sHe saw, with a grieved heart, 

VOL. III. K 
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how much the young mother had herself to 
support, and pitied her from her soul. 

One day — it was hot and still, and Helen 
sat at the open window amongst her plants, 
breathing the sweet, fresh air as it came across 
the Park — Sir Peyton put his head in at 
the door. 

" By the by," said he, without any preli- 
minary, "I intend going to Scotland with 
MacDougall on the 9th; you had better 
make your arrangements about leaving town, 
as you seem so bent on it. I conclude Miss 
Edwards will want holidays, so you need not 
take her." 

^^ Miss Edwards had a month's vacation 
before Mademoiselle left," replied Helen; 
*^ besides, I could not possibly take charge of 
Rose and Helen by myself ; she will like to 
accompany us." 

" The deuce she will. So will all the ser- 
vants, I suppose ; but I am not going to have 
the candle burning at both ends in that 
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way. Take as few people as you can do 
with, and the rest I shall turn off till we 
come home again. You must be back by 
Michaelmas, to see to the new house." 

" And you ?" she asked, faintly. 

" I cannot answer for my own movements. 
If I give you leave to go where you please, I 
think I may be permitted to take my plea- 
sure unmolested. You may leave your ad- 
dress, in case I should have anything further 
to say." 

And he vanished. 

Oh ! for the bygone days, when, during his 
professional absences, a letter always found 
its way to her by every post ! — " You may 
leave your address! " 

She looked out across the Park with dim 
eyes. Tears, gathering thick and fast, 
blinded the view, and as the poor, crushed 
heart swelled almost to bursting at this new 
proof of his cruel indifference, there came 
suddenly stealing round her neck a little pair 
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of soft hands, and a sweet face interposed 
itself between her own and' the green expanse, 
and the long fair hair rubbed away the tears 
that were raining down. 

" Always crjring, mamma ! — I never come 
in, but you are crying. You cry much more 
than I do, and yet Miss Edwards says she 
never saw such a child as I am.*' 

It was on -the mother's lips to exclaim, 
God grant 'such tears as / weep may never 
fall from your sweet eyes, my child ! but 
Lady Tremlett refrained from the utterance 
of the words, and the prayer was breathed to 
Heaven instead. 

"Isn't it hot to-day?" continued little 
Helen, twisting the flowing ringlets round 
her hands, and tying them at the top of her 
head. ^^ I told papa just now on the stairs 
that we were all dying of heat, and he said, 
so much the better, there wouldn't be so 
many of us." 

The mother laughed ! — ^laughed convul- 
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sively; forced the laugh from her broken 
heart op to the quivering lips with an effort 
that caused a pang of exquisite pain; — 
anything rather than that graceless man 
should seem as graceless as he was in the 
eyes of the child ; and little Helen, after one 
keen, puzzled glance, laughed too, and 
thought it must be a capital joke, since 
mamma so seldom even smiled. 

Just at that moment Rose came in, for 
lessons were over, and they were going out. 
** I have got such a piece of good news for 
you," said Lady Tremlett, as the two stood 
at her knee. " We are going to the sea-side. 
What do you say to that ?" 

Now, to show the characters of these two 
children — Helen sprang up in the air, flew 
shrieking with delight round the room, and 
returned to her mother to clasp her in a hug, 
so rude and rough that its genuine warmth 
alone could plead its apology. Rose stood 
pinching and smelling a verbena, and merely 
inclined her head a little to one side. 
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** Are yon not enchanted, darlings? '' asked 
Lady Tremlett, in some surprise, and with a 
little tinge of disappointment in her tone. 

"/am!" cried little Helen; **/am! I 
don't know what to do ; I can't sit still. I 
mast go and pack — ^let's have oar tronks out. 
Rose. When shall we go, mamma? and 
where are we going to ? I don't care where 
though, so as we get away — I'm melted 
here." 

"And my Rose?" said Lady Trendett, 
drawing the reluctant child towards her (for 
Rose was not of a demonstrative disposition), 
and smoothing the shiny braids of black hair, 
"those little cheeks have grown very pale 
lately; a nice blow on the cool sea beach 
will bring back all the roses. Does not my 
Rose like going ? " 

" I don't care about it as Helen does," was 
her answer ; " I don't mind London, and I 
like the heat. So does papa ; he enjoyed the 
heat in India, and so did I. I'm quite papa's 
own child." 
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Lady Tremlett drew a long, bitter, shiver* 
ing sigh, and softly relaxed her hold round 
the little waist. The child's cold accents, 
and the infantine spitefulness with which she 
uttered these words, smote a painful chord in 
ttie bosom of the wretched wife ; and turning 
away, she once more clasped in her arms her 
buoyant, radiant Helen — the only ray of sun- 
shine in her dreary lot ! 
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CHAPTER XII, 

They went to a little watering-place on the 
far south-western coast. They went there 
for two reasons. Helen recollected her hus- 
band's cutting remark about burning the 
candle at both ends ; and this small watering 
place, not being as yet fashionable, was cheap, 
that was her first reason. Her second was, 
it was only about thirty miles from Boreham, 
and her mother had held out hopes that, 
perhaps, if strong enough, she might join 
them there, and Helen longed to see her 
mother again, though she dreaded the first 

It was a pretty place. There was a fine 
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beach, the cliffs were red and picturesque, the 
bays most beautiful, and at low tide the 
children found endless amusement in searching 
for shells. Immediately after breakfast they 
would all go out — Helen, the two little girls, . 
and Miss Edwards, and they never returned 
until dinner-time, half-past one o'clock. 

Whilst the children played. Lady Tremlett 
and Miss Edwards sat side by side, one with 
her book, the other working. It was gene- 
rally Helen who had the book, for it gave 
her an excuse to sit and think. 

Miss Edwards had great tact. She was 
one of the few people who never made you 
feel that silence was irksome ; she could sit 
for hours and never utter a word, and when 
she answered a sudden or a random question, 
it was done with such collected composure 
that she never gave you the idea of being 
either disturbed or surprised. 

The fact was she saw the miserable state 
of affairs. She knew that Lady Tremlett 

K5 
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was unhappy — she knew the cause, and she 
pitied her from her soul. 

For some time this easy, idle life was very 
pleasant. It was perfect repose of body and 
mind ; but after a little while Lady Tremlett 
began to weary for tidings of that husband 
whose latest commands to her had been that 
she should " leave her address.^' The com- 
panion with whom he had gone to Scotland 
was a man she particularly disliked — a man 
of whom she had no opinion, and one whose 
intemperate habits had driven his wife from 
his home. This was the friend to whose 
bachelor residence in the Highlands Sir 
Peyton had gone for the grouse-shooting, 
and in such company how could Helen 
expect that her memory would be either 
cherished or respected ? Better, indeed, 
amongst the set who would surround Sir 
Peyton there, that her name should never be 

mentioned, and yet post after post, and no 

letter...... 
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" What is it ? " asked Helen, of herself. 
" Why do I want to hear from him ?— have I 
not been sufficiently awakened from the 
dream? — is not his absence an unutterable 
relief? Why then do I follow the postman's 
knock all along the parade thus anxiously ? " 

Poor thing ! She did not yet fully realise 
that she was not hoping for a letter from 
him — she was dreading one! And she did 
not even fully know that when she laid her 
head on her pillow at night with a deep-drawn 
sigh, that instead of being a sigh of disap- 
pointment, it was one of thankfulness that 
another day had passed in undisturbed tran- 
quillity, and that at least twelve hours must 
elapse before the postman could come round 
agiun. 

It was on the peaceful beach of this quiet 
watering-place that Lady Tremlett became 
more intimately acquainted with the cha- 
racters of her two children than she had ever 
been before, and it w'as with feelings of the 
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greatest surprise that she saw in those two 
miniature women, tempers and tyrannies which 
she thought it would have required at least 
half a lifetime to rouse. 

Above all things, she was inexpressibly 
vexed to find that the Uttle Helen had, by 
some means, become aware of her brilliant 
worldly prospects — a fact her mother had 
studiously concealed from her — and, more- 
over, that the child used them constantly as 
a weapon over the haughty, passionate, but 
less fortunate, Rose. ' Rose, on the death of 
her father, would be well off, and nothing 
more, but Helen must be an immense heiress 
—most likely a beauty into the bargain; 
with the former fact she frequently taunted 
Rose, and one day Lady Tremlett overiieard 
her. 

Dismayed, startled, and grieved, the mother 
did her utmost to qualify the mischief by 
sundry wise maxims which made not the 
slightest impression on the volatile, daring 
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little creature to whom they were addressed. 
Somehow or other, she had imbibed a con- 
siderable fund of worldly wisdom, and no- 
thing would persuade her but that riches 
commanded everything in the universe. 

" How could she have heard it ? " ex- 
claimed Lady Tremlett to Miss Edwards, in 
her first feelings of annoyance and distress ; 
^^ I have always been so careful she should 
never know, either from myself or any one 
else, the wealth of which she must some 
day be possessed ! Unless from that most 
dangerous woman, Susan, how could she have 
learnt it ? " 

Miss Edwards said she would make it her 
duty to discover. She believed it was only 
very lately, for ever since she had seen a 
marked difference in the child. She was 
more wayward, more difficult to manage. 

" I shall do very well without lessons ; 
it doesn't matter my being a dunce," she 
had one day exclaimed, ^^ I'm an heiress ! " 
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" Oh, Miss Edwards !" cried Helen, "you 
have lived long enough with me to know that 
Susan is an old servant whom it is im- 
possible for me to dismiss; but if ever I 
felt inclined to eject her forcibly from the 
house, in defiance of all consequences, it is 
now!" 

But Miss Edwards was c^lm and cool. 
She would question the child carefully, and 
find out how it was she had become possessed 
of this knowledge, enough to turn her head. 
It might not be Susan after all. 

'' But if not, who ? " said Lady Tremlett. 
" Neither of her grandmammas — of that I 
am quite sure, for they have always agreed 
with me that to allow Helen to be aware 
of her consequence would be most per- 



nicious." 



Some days passed, and Lady Tremlett 
heard nothing more on the subject, until 
at last, of her own accord, she returned 
to it. 
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^'Miss Edwards, did you remember my 
request about Helen ? *' 

The governess coloured when she answered 
yes, that she had not forgotten it. 

'^ And could you at all discover how she 
first heard? who first told her? ." 

" Dear madam/' exclaimed Miss Edwards, 
after a moment's hesitation, '' forgive me if I 
ask you to let the subject drop. I have 
spoken very seriously to Helen — she is very 
impressionable, and I think I have done some 
good. Will you trust me, and not recur to 
so painful a theme ? " 

** To the child, I certainly will not utter a 
word," returned Lady Tremlett; **but be- 
tween you and myself. why should it be 

dropped? I only want to know who first 
instilled what may prove poison to the poor 
child ; I wish to be on my guard against 

whoever it was. Oh ! Miss Edwards you 

are silent you cannot mean that it was 

Milner?" 
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" Indeed no,'' was the hasty reply. 

^^ Then it was that odious Susan, of 
cjourse.'' 

** No," said Miss Edwards, " in this case, 
much as I dislike the woman, she was not to 
blame. But I hope you will allow it to drop 
— pray don't ask me again — ^I had rather say 
nothing more." 

Lady. Tremlett looked steadily at her com- 
panion, and grew very white. 

" I understand you," said she, in a low, 
concentrated sort of voice; " only one question, 
and then the subject shall never be named 
again. Why did he tell her ? " 

'^Oh, madam, don't ask me! It is too 
painful — indeed it is ! " 

"Not for me. I am used to much. I 
think I could almost bear anything now. 
Why was it ? " 

" The children had been rather quarrelsome 

that day Rose went down contrary to 

orders, to appeal to her papa .Helen fol- 
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lowed her Sir Peyton was extremely 

angry with Miss Audley, and and " 

"He did not strike her?" cried Lady 
Tremlett, clenching her hands suddenly to- 
gether. 

" Dear madam I hope not but Sir 

Peyton is hasty what he, no doubt, meant 

as a threat, unless her behaviour under his 
roof was better. Miss Audley heard as the 
glad confirmation of what she had often 

suspected that there was a difference in 

the circumstances of herself and Miss Tremlett 

;that she was rich enough to to be 

brought up separately." 

Lady Tremlett's colour had, during this 
brief conversation, so completely faded from 
her face, that on suddenly looking at her, 
Miss Edwards became alarmed, and stopped. 
In the ashen countenance and quivering 
muscles of the face, she read agony too great 
for words. A horrible fear had entered into 
Helen's imagination — ^an idea so 'dreadful as 
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almost to rob her of consciousness for the 
time being — the idea that he might some day, 
in one of his fearful bursts of passion, deprive 
her of the only joy of her life — separate her 
from her child — send her Helen away ! 

For half an hour, Lady Tremlett sat there 
like a statue. She saw nothing, heard nothing ; 
the waves came rippling up nearer and nearer 
her feet as the tide returned, but the dreamy, 
soothing sound did not disturb the deep train 
of thought into which she had fallen. This 
was a momentous crisis in her life. She was 
planning a new path for herself, marking out 
a new line, and praying for guidance as to 
whether to follow it or not. Till now she 
thought she had seen her destiny laid out 
before her, and had nerved herself to meet 
and bear it, but here was an entirely new 
phase; one so unexpected, so impossible to 
endure, that she had no time to lose; she 
must be up and stirring, or the blow might 
come and find her unprepared, unarmed. 
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It was evident Sir Peyton did not like her 
child; there was very little softness in his 
composition, even for his own; how, then, 
could she expect any consideration for Helen, 
whose independent nature could never be 
brought to conciliate him ? He was jealous 
of her ; there lay the secret of his antipathy ; 
and to what lengths this jealousy might lead 
him. Lady Tremlett shuddered to think. She 
knew his disposition well by this time ; over 
and over iagain had she turned away sickened 
when his heavy hand corrected the obstinate 
and unflinching Rose ; many a time had she 
seen it raised to her own Helen, but the 
nimble little form, slippery as an eel, would 
writhe out of his grasp, and escape from him 
with a loud laugh of defiance and derision. 

It was against this man that she was now 
pondering how to guard her child and her- 
self ! and she might have sat there for hours 
had not the rough voice of a passer-by roused 
her, telling her that the water was coming 
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up, and that in five minutes more she would 
not be able to get round the projecting clifis. 

Still as if in a dream, she went home. 
Miss Edwards had long since taken the chil- 
dren in, and little Helen was waiting, jump- 
ing about on the doorstep, all smiles and hap- 
piness, for her mamma to come home. How 
she clasped the child to her breast ! how her 
eyes seemed to follow her all the rest of the 
day, fastening themselves upon her as if terri- 
^ed lest something should take her out of 
her sight, but by that time she had more 
than half resolved what her course should be. 

Mrs. Audley was abroad — she intended 
wintering at Rome. Helen had made up her 
mind that she would write to her — no expla- 
nation was necessary, for Mrs. Audley would 
fully understand — she would write to her 
and ask her if, supposing she found it neces- 
sary to make the request, she could be pre- 
vailed on to take charge of the little Helen ? 
to educate her, bring her up, adopt her, in 
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fact ? Agonizing as such a coarse was, Lady 
Tremlett felt it was the best of a choice of 
most bitter evils, and she looked upon it as 
a matter of imperative doty, since, when 
Helen grew older, the scenes which the child 
treated now as excellent amusement, namely, 
" putting papa in a rage," would assume a 
character too serious to be risked. 

When Lady Tremlett had written her 
lett.er, she took it to Miss Edwards. 

" Read," said she, and when her request 
had been obeyed, she continued, **if Mrs. 
Audley should accede to this proposal, I shall 
come to you. Miss Edwards, as to my only 
friend ; I shall ask you to take charge of my 
darling, and place her safely in the hands 
of her grandmother ; I shall then feel that I 
have done my duty by my child ; after that I 
shall have only my own to perform, and I 
hope I may have strength given me for what- 
ever else is in store. There can be no trial now 
for me to bear on earth greater than that I have 
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just imposed upon myself ; all I ask is, in this 
great need, be my friend." 

"Trust me,*' returned Miss Edwards, 
warmly ; ** trust me, dear madam, and depend 
upon it, I will never betray the sacred charge 
should you really feel that you must commit 
it to me.*' 

" Only one word more," said Helen, turn- 
ing away, " and then let us never speak on 
the subject again, either to each other, or 
any living soul. Have I done right ?" 

" Truly, sincerely, I think you have.*' 

" Then it is so far well. Thank you. Miss 
Edwards; I do not know when I may call 
upon you to make good your promise, but 
when I do, if I give you but an hour's notice, 
be ready." 

After this, there was an interval of peace. 
The days and weeks passed in tranquil mono- 
tony. A letter arrived from Sir Peyton, say- 
ing he had closed a treaty for a house in 
Grafton Street, but that as he intended 
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having some fishing in the North, before re- 
turning for the winter, Helen was to go to 
town, and see to the dSmSnagement at 
Michaelmas, and settle down with as little 
delay as possible. He did not want to pay 
for two houses ; he would give her a fort- 
night after Michaelmas Day. After that she 
might expect to see him at any hour, and 
then the letter closed with a " yours truly," 
and not a syllable of love or remembrance, 
even to his own, his only child ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

She obeyed her orders to the letter. A 
week before the stipulated day, Lady Trem- 
lett went up to town to choose servants, 
move her furniture, and see to the gigantic 
undertaking down to all its most minute 
details. No preparations had been made for 
her comfort or reception in Park Lane ; an 
old charwoman was the only person left to 
take care of the half-dismantled house; it 
was impossible Helen could sleep or live in 
such discomfort as that — carpets up and cur- 
tains down — she who had been reared in 
every kind of luxury ! she had been afraid to 
give orders — she thought Sir Peyton would 
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have made some slight arrangements for her 
arrival, but no ! she was not even expected ; 
London was empty — not a friend who could 
take her in unexpectedly — so at last, almost 
laughing at such an unprecedented state of 
destitution, she took her way on foot, and 
alone, to Park Street, and knocked at the 
door of a very small house. 

^Milner, are your apartments disengaged? 
or rather, have you a room in your house 
empty ? can you take me in ?" 

Had it not been for the smile which 
lighted up the face of Lady Tremlett as she 
made the request, Milner would have been 
alarmed ; as it was even, she was ready to 
drop at ' the idea of any of her rooms being 
tenanted by Lady Tremlett, but when she 
knew the circumstances, the good woman's 
bonnet was on in a moment — ^bonnet and 
best shawl — and from that hour, until she saw 
her comfortably installed in the new house, 
she never left her lady's side. 

VOL. III. L 
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During the excitement, Helen's spirits kept 
up ; she had not time to think ; even 
the hasty meals she snatched under Milner's 
roof were disturbed by constant interruptions, 
and the giving of audience to countless ser- 
vants and tradespeople. At last all was 
done, and she breathed more freely. 

"I am so thankful," was her exclama- 
tion, when she sat down in Grafton Street for 
the first time, "that we are ready for Sir 
Peyton. He may come when he likes, now 
that everything looks so nice, and it is you I 
have to thank, Milner." 

Milner's eves filled with tears. She did 
not like to hint even to her quondam mis- 
tress, that to see her slave as she had done, 
for him who had never stirred a finger to pro- 
vide for her own comfort, had been the one 
powerful motive urging her to make every 
effort to help. Milner well knew that were 
not the house perfectly ready, and every do- 
mestic in their places, by the time Sir Peyton 
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returned, the thunderbolt would burst over 
the head of Lady Tremlett. Milner had 
often been an eye-witness of terrible scenes, 
and Sir Peyton " in a rage " was no stranger 
to the inmates of his house. If she^ therefore, 
oould turn coward at the idea of risking his 
anger, what must be the anxiety of the timid 
wife, lest any of his orders should be acci- 
dentally left incomplete ? 

But at last all was really ready, and when 
she had written to her mother to say that the 
children might come, she had done alL 
Then came the worst, the time for thinking^ 
and then came the feeling that her best and 
happiest days were over. Even the parting 
from the house in Park Lane was a bitter 
pang. It is true she had been miserable, 
wretched, in that house, but she could not 
help remembering that she had also been 
happy there — so exquisitely happy, that when 
she looked back upon those days, they did 
not seem even to belong to her present exist- 

L2 
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ence at all ; everything was so changed since 
then; people, and things, and everything; 
she was Mrs, Audley in that house — she was 
Lady Tremlett now, and even her very name 
now brought before her grievous reraini- 
scences. *^Mrs. Audley" was a sound of 
peace, prosperity, luxury, and love lost for 
everraore ! 

*• But I did not think so," said she to her- 
self, with an inward groan of anguish ; " I 
uever was thankful for the happiness I en- 
joyed, and my ingratitude is punished. I 

must not repine the retribution is just 

God help me to bear it !" 

" Lady Tremlett " was a name with which 

was associated misery — misery unspeakable^ 

even the hopeful joy with which she had at 
first accepted it, faded from her memory 
when compared with what she now suffered 
day by day, hour by hour. 

Such were the thoughts which occupied 
her first few days of rest in the new 
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house, and the house itself favoured them 
greatly, for anything more dull, dark, and 
unattractive than those rooms, after her own 
bright, cheerful home in Park Lane, could 
not well be imagined. In the first place, the 
staircase being of the winding order, rising 
up from the centre of the hall, badly lighted 
by very loftily-placed windows, gave you an 
impression of gloom on entering. Secondly, 
the chief rooms were at the back, and Helen 
had no boudoir — no fairy retreat like that in 
Park Lane, where, even in her most unhappy 
hours, it was souie little solace to sit and 
gaze out over the wide expanse of park, and 
draw in the refreshing air, resting her aching 
eyes, and cooling her fevered temples. 

Oh, days gone by! oh, Audley Manor! 
when rebellious thoughts sometimes rose up 
and gained the mastery, she could have 
crushed her hands upon those burning lids, 
and groaned aloud — where was she now? 
what was she ? Fortunately at this crisis of 
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her life, the Merediths arrived in town, and 
Lady Fanny was with her within a few hours 
of her arrival. 

It was with a strange fdelin^ of humilia* 
tion that Helen received her friend— a certain 
air about the house and establishment made 
her shrink lest Lady Fanny should notice it ; 
all about her was so unlike the rich and 
luxurious state by which Mrs. Rupert Audley 
had always been surrounded, and by which 
even the Lady Tremlett pf early days had 
surrounded herself — Helen coloured when she 
clasped her friend in her arms — dreaded see- 
ing her eyes glance round — trembled lest she 
jshould miss anything, and disapprove the 
change, ignorant of circumstances. 

But Lady Fanny's eyes were for Helen — 

not for her house. It was on Helen's face 

« 

she gazed so wistfully, and though with tact 
and feeling, she asked no questions, she evi- 
dently tried to read in it something which 
was not written there, for Helen's could no 
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loBger be called a tell-tale countenance. At 
concealment she was now an adept — even 
this, her dearest friend, sought in vain for an 
answer to the first question of her heart, ** is 
she happier f " 

But though Helen had her reservations, 
there was one weight on her mind of which 
she was too glad to relieve it. It was, the 
fact of her having written to Mrs. Audlej, 
and the subject of her letter, 

** Was I right ? have I done well?'* was her 
anxious question, and to her extreme di3* 
appointment, she saw Lady Fanny hesitate to 
answer. " Why ? why ?" she continued, with 
nervous rapidity, "how can you hesitate? 
how else could I have acted ?" 

" I think in one se^ise you have done well," 
said Lady Fanny, honest and plain spoken as 
ever ; " but if you want my real opinion as to 
whether you have done right, I cannot say I 
think you hi^ve." 

"Go on," returned Helen, with. parted lips 
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and blanched cheeks, ^^ you must show m6 
my conduct in some very new light if you can 
convince me I have done wrong. Explain." 

"You should have consulted your hus- 
band/' said Lady Fanny, bluntly. 

A burst of indignant anger from Helen's 
lips, was the reply. < 

"Consulted himr she exclaimed; "the 
very last person in the world whom 1 would 
have asked ! you do not seem to comprehend 
that it is from him I wish to save her? how 
then could I consult him ?" 

" Why do you wish to send Helen away?" 

" Because to be parted from her by any 
means that he might use would kill me." 

" You think he dislikes your child ?" 

" He has no natural love for children. His 
temper can hardly brook the trial of his own 
— much less mine." 

"Helen, you receive a large allowance 
for the proper maintenance of this little 
heiress J" 
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" I know I do " (Helen spoke very 

sharply). 

" She is not old enough yet to require the 
whole spent upon herself?" persisted her 
friend. 

"No — at present, scarcely more than 
half." 

" Very well. Then what do you suppose 
your husband will say if you suddenly with- 
draw from him that which is no inconsider- 
able item in his income ?" 

" I do not know — I never thought — I am 
sorry to say / do not care^* cried Lady Trem- 
lett, rising, and pacing the room hurriedly. 
Lady Fanny looked at her in amazement. 
She had not seen her for many months ; much 
had passed in that time; much that had so 
wrought upon that onoe gentle creature, that 
her friend hardly knew her again. 

"You never thought?" said she, slowly; 
" would it not have been better to think ?" 
Why, you said just now," exclaimed 
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Helen, turniDg short round upon her, " that I 
had done well ?" 

" I said in one sense — I meant that in 
committing her to the care of her next natural 
guardian, you had done well, but in not 
consulting your husband, you have done a 
dangerous thing. I think when he discovers 
it and let me tell you, Helen, that hus- 
bands are people who don't like making dis- 
coveries he will be seriously displeased." 

" By that time," said Lady Tremlett, with 
a strange glitter in her eyes, " Helen will be 
beyond his reach !" 

"Then you still think you have done 
nothing wrong ?" 

" I do, Fanny, and more than that, had I 
not so high an opinion of your judgment — 
which, being against me, rather makes me 
quail — I should glory in an act which 
removed from the tyranny of a step-father 
the child over whom he has no authority." 

Lady Fanny was silent — silenced by Lady 
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Tremlett's vehemence*— it was so unlike her ! 
she could neither credit eyes nor ears, as she 
looked and listened, and all she could say, 
half speaking aloud, was, " Is it really come 
to this ?" 

From that moment the subject' was not 
again reyived between them. They met every 
day, sometimes even twice, but Lady Fanny, 
construing Helen's silence into the fact that 
she had nothing to tell, asked no questions, 
and, in truth, no news had arrived from Mrs. 
Audley; no aiijswer had been sent, and 
Helen's mind was in a state of constant tor- 
ture, lest either the letter or its reply should 
have miscarried. 

The children came to town; Mrs. Vava- 
sour, not being well, did not escort them 
as she had intended, but proposed coming to 
Tilney Street later in the year. The peace 
of Boreham and its mild air suited her best 
when she was ailing, so Miss Edwards brought 
the children up herself. Lastly came Sir 
Peyton. 
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And now began all the unlocked for dis- 
comforts of a smaller house than that he had 
been accustomed to. Rose was a boisterous 
child. She constantly intruded on his pre- 
cincts when he happened to be at home, and 
deep in weighty matters of business, and as 
Helen generally followed to see where she 
was, and what she was about, they used to 
irritate the moody man beyond all his powers 
of endurance, which were small. 

For the intrusion and its effects, he did 
not now fly out at the children. It was on 
his wife and on their governess that the tor- 
rent of his wrath fell, and at last the school- 
room, a dull, dark chamber, looking on three 
high white walls, became their positive prison, 
for in a drawing-room he considered them 
out of place — the dining-room he never suf- 
fered them to enter— and Lady Tremlett had 
no longer a boudoir in which, as heretofore, 
they could sit at her feet, and play their little 
games, unreproved, either on her tables, her 
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carpet, or by her side. Helen was one whom 
the society of children never annoyed. They 
might use her pens, disarrange her work- 
basket, or shake her table to their hearts' 

content " It is to your own folly and weak 

indulgence," would Sir Peyton cry, " that 
their unbearable conduct is to be attributed. 
I wish from my soul they were both at 
school." 

Twice had he used these words — twice had 
Lady Tremlett allowed the expression to pass 
in silence ; the third time she could stand it 
no longer, but calmly looked up from some 
light employment in which she was engaged. 

" You are of course at liberty," said she, 
*^to conduct the education of Rose as you 
please, but neither I, nor Mrs. Audley, would 
ever permit Helen to be sent to school." 

This was delightful — just what Sir Peyton 
enjoyed. 

" The devil himself take Mrs. Audley!" he 
vociferated ; " what do you always throw that 
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woman's name in my teeth for ? do you sup^^ 
pose that you, or Mrs. Audley, or any human 
soul, would ever have power to thwart a will 
of mine, even if they had courage to attempt 
such a thing ?*' 

Lady Tremlett was not alarmed. He had 
gone too far — ^she never trembled at his vio- 
lence now — she lifted her face up again with 
dignified composure, 

"The power is ours, Peyton, and the 
courage is mine, most undoubtedly. My child 
shall never go to school ; let us on this point 
understand each other at once, and do not 
recur to it again." 

" Try it, ma'am ! try it, try it !" cried her 
husband, setting his teeth together with a 
bitter, scornful laugh, " try it, and welcome. 
This house is mine — the income is mine — the 
servants are mine " 

" And Helen Audley," interposed the quiet 
voice, " is mine.^^ 

" Helen Audley, as you please to call her. 
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is a ward beneath my roof— I am your hus- 
band — a married woman has nothing inde- 
pendent of her husband ; ha, ha, ha ! but try 
it, ma'am ! try it ! I give you leave." 

" No," said Helen, " I will not try it — not 
till you oblige me." 

** Oblige you? by Jove! what do you 
mean ? if the children interfere with my com- 
fort, if I prefer dispensing with all the bother 
of a home education, and if they make them- 
selves obnoxious to me......" 

It was well he spoke in the plural. 

"Oh, Peyton! how can children of that 
tender age be obnoxious to you ?" 

" How do you know ? what do you care ? 
what have you to do with it ? am I never to 
be master in my own house ? is my comfort 
to be destroyed because your system of edu- 
cation and mine don't agree ? one of us must 
give way, Lady Tremlett — ow^ musU-^zxA I 
tell you, once for all, it won't be me !" 

Helen looked after him as he left the 
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room. His comfort destroyed? who had 
attended to it as she had done ? Did he talk 
of one of them giTing way ? Had not this 
one been herself, from the very first display 
of his arbitrary temper? oh, crnel! oh, 
nnjust! oh, worse than nnjnst, nngratefol! 
how she had slaved for him, lived for him, 
thought for him — and all the thanks she had 
were these ! 

It was enough to sour any temper, however 
sweet, but it ,had a different effect on Lady 
Tremlett. The more hard, coarse, and cruel 
he became, the more determined she was not 
to give way. 

" I have my own dignity to support," said 
she, to herself, ^^ and I will assert it to the 
last. He may trample on me if he will, but 
I will rise again — he shall not crush me." 

And this was a spirit which Sir Peyton 
Tremlett had never, as yet, encountered ; but 
it was his own doing ; he had no one but him- 
self to blame ; he had roused it, and it was 
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now beyond his power to quell it, so, follow- 
ing the principle of his life, he gave himself 
up to fight the cause to the last gasp. Un- 
fortunately, the opportunity for such a dis- 
play of his favourite propensity was one of 
which he would far rather hasten to take 
advantage than shrink to encounter. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

This was the man who, in his public capacity, 
was thought so much of. This the man to 
whom, if a case of great and grave import- 
ance were , pending, all sides would flock, 
hoping to be the first to secure his powerful 
aid, and have the assistance of his peculiar 
talent. It was all the same with the rich or 
the poor. The rich would say, "Go to 
Peyton Tremlett — that's the man — he'll carry 
you through." With the poor, it was, " If 
Sir Peyton would take my side, I should be 
safe. He'll swear black's white before any 
man living." 

And to give Sir Peyton his due. 
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money on these occasions was not the object 
he made it within the limits of his own 
home. Proyided it were to be a hard battle, 
he would even fight it for nothing. " No man 
shall ever ride over m^/' was his declaration ; 
neither would he permit those whose cause he 
undertook, to be ridden oyer. Thus his popu- 
larity was extreme, both amongst high ^and 
low, and little thought the world that the 
great name which sounded so magical in the 
ears of the public was one which, in a little 
home circle, of a dozen people or so, was held 
by half in dread, and the other half in detes- 
tation. 

" What a proud wife Lady Tremlett must 
be/' said a friend, to Lady Fanny Meredith, 
one day, on some great exhibition of Sir 
Peyton's rhetoric; "how I should glory to 
see my husband sweep down all obstacles as 
he does ! She must be a very happy woman," 

"She looks it, doesn't she?" was Lady 
Fanny's bitter reply, and she was sorry when 
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money on these occasions was' not the object 
he made it within the limits of his own 
tome. Provided it were to be a hard battio, 
he would even fight it for nothing. "Neman 
shaU ever ride over m.," was his declaration ; 
neither would he permit those whose cause he 
undertook, to be ridden over. Thus his popu- 
anty was extreme, both amongst high and 
low, and little thought the world that 'the 
great name which sounded so magical in the 
ears of the public was one which, in a little 
home circle, of a dozen people or so, was held 
by half in dread, and the other half in detes- 
tation. 

''What a proud wife Lady Tremlett must 

be," said a friend, to Lady Fanny Meredith, 

one day, on some great exhibition of Sir 

Peyton's rhetoric ; « how I should glorjr to 

see my husband sweep down all obstacles as 

he does ! She mustbe a very happy woman." 

"She looks it, doesn't she?" was Lady 

Fanny's bitter reply, and she was sorry when 
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One bitter night, ae Lady Tremlett eat 
working in her drawing-room, Mies Edwards 
her only companion, there came suddenly at 
the street-door, loader than the pelting of the 
hail or the howling of the wind, a single 
knock, which made both start. 

" How singular it is," said Lady Tremlett; 
with a half smile, *' that there seem to be 
days when, without any great cause, one feels 
more nervous and suspicious of evil than on 
others. Now, that knock has set my heart 
beating as if it were some messenger of bad 
tidings, instead of, perhaps, a man with a 
bill !" 

*' It certainly startled me, too," returned 
Miss Edwards, " but I do feel that I have 
had cause to feel nervous to-day, and your 
ladyship, too, alas !" 

" True," said Lady Tremlett, with a deep, 
quick sigh ; " but for the moment I had for- 
gotten it." 

The fact was, the younger Helen and her 
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papa had had a skirmish that day, in which the 
trembling mother had been most reluctantly 
mixed up. The child was undoubtedly high- 
spirited; she had imbibed wondrous notions 
of her own independence, and had on this 
particular day openly dared Sir Peyton to 
punish her for having struck her sister Rose. 
Rose had called her a storyteller, and on this 
provocation rose the worst contest of strength 
which had ever yet taken place beneath that 
unhappy roof, Helen was required to apolo- 
gize ; she refused to do so. 

" If Rose begs my pardon for calling me 
a storyteller, then I will beg hers for striking 
her. I won't unless." 

"We'll try that/' exclaimed Sir Peyton, 
characteristically ; " a few days minus your 
dinner will soon bring down your temper, 
ray young vixen." 

" You dare not deprive me of my dinner," 
retorted the child, her beautiful eyes flashing. 

" Dare not ?" cried the great man, forget- 
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ting that his opponent was a child; ^^who 
Tentnres in this house to say, I dare not do 
anything I please ?** 

" / do," said the little heiress, glaring at 
him ; *' / do, because you are paid for giving 
me all I require, and I won't go without 
dinner for you — there !" 

" We'll see," said he ; and he rose and 
clasped his strong iron fingers round her 
wrist. Helen the younger shrieked — not 
entirely with pain, but much rage mixed. 
Helen the elder rose, and laid her hand upon 
his arm. 

" Don't touch him, mamma !" screamed the 
child, "he may hurt you — ^he daren't hurt 
me I Yes, you often make mamma cry," she 
continued rapidly, " and everybody says 
mamma is miserable, and it's all you^ and she 
daren't answer you, but / don't care for you ! 
— you want my money — ^you can't do without 
it — so you won't hurt me in a hurry. Sir 
Peyton !" s^nd with a gesture of scorn which. 



v^ 
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to one less infuriated, would have been ab- 
surdity itself, the little girl suddenly dropped 
. down upon his hand, bit through one of the 
clenched fingers till the blood came, and then 
danced out of the room with a shout of deri- 
sion and triumph. 

Lady Tremlett turned faint as death. Sir 
Peyton wrung the wounded hand, and then 
turned upon the mother to exhaust on her 
the rage her child had roused. 

These scenes were not unfrequent, yet 
there was something in this one which was so 
appalling, that after an hour spent in vainly 
endeavouring to parry the bitter reproaches 
her husband poured on her for her mis- 
management, Lady Tremlett retired to her 
room, in an agony of tears, to weep till the 
fount ran dry, and weep unpitied and alone. 

As for Helen, triumphant and radiant, she 

had gone direct to Miss Edwards, and boasted 

of her deed — chilled the very life-blood of 

that good governess by detailing, with a sort 
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of fierce gusto, the means she had adopted to 
free herself from a grasp which she well knew 
no words wonld ever unlock, and for her 
offence she was condemned to her room for 
the rest of the day. 

" ril go— yes, 1*11 go," she cried, clasping 
her arms round the neck of Miss Edwards 
and kissing her warmly ; ** I'll go with plea- 
sure, because you tell me, and because I 
know I deserve it ; but, if you kept me there 
a month or even a year, darling Neddy, 
I never would say I was sorry for what I had 
done, for I'm not ; I'm glad^" 

With trembling haste, as soon as she had 
disposed of her charges for the night. Miss 
Edwards sought Lady Tremlett, and anxiously 
conversed with her on the great scene of the 
day. Helen was by that time more calm, 
but it had shaken her nerves. She saw that 
instead of matters n^ending, they got worse 
day by day, and she heard only her own 
thoughts reflected when Miss Edwards ex- 
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claimed, ** Oh ! madam, as soon as yon hear 
from Mrs. Audley, let the dear child go ! — 
never mind the wrench — let her go, before 
such a noble, generoas nature is made savage 
for want of being rightly understood." 

Lady Tremlett saw the truth of this. The 
child's temper was being ruined, her ** angry 
passions " roused, her nature actually changed, 
by the perpetual warfare which went on be- 
tween her and her stepfather, and it was in 
the midst of the long and anxious conversa- 
tion with Miss Edwards, that there came, at 
the street-door, that loud single knock which 
80 startled both. 

The door opened ; a letter was in the hand 
of the man-servant — ^Lady Tremlett had lived 
to hate letters ; there were few that brought 
her anything but pain, or grief, or annoy- 
ance ; she dreaded the sight of them — but 
this was worse than a letter ; it was a tele- 
gram — one of so momentous an import that 
it immediately engrossed her every thought. 

M 2 
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Perhaps one of the most startling features of 
the telegram is its brevity. There are lio 
unnecessary words— ^nothing but some dread* 
ful, or alarming, or important fSEU^t, in bare 
and brief simplicity. Such was the telegram 
to Lady Tremlett. 

" Come directly. Your mother is seriously 
ill." 

This was reoeired about nine o'clock in the 
evening. Sir Peyton was at some meeting ; 
Helen had no idea when he might be home ; 
certainly not early ; so she had no hesitation 
in acting on the impulse of the moment, 
which was, instantly to start for Boreham. 
A train left the Waterloo station at ten 
o'clock. One glance at her sleeping Helen, 
on whose rounded cheek, flushed by sleep, 
was a smile of calm happiness, and one loving 
kiss on her cool, fair forehead, and Lady 
Tremlett started. 

In a common street conveyance, unat- 
tended, she left Grafton Street at that time 
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of night, fearing Rothing, almost whatlj en- 
grossed by thongbts of ber mother^s iUnessh— 
jcalm in mind regarding her Helen, because 
Miss Edwards was with her, and, after a 
bitter journey— out of a warm railway carri- 
age into a cold fly, which carried her the 
remaining four miles—she rang at the bell of 
her old home, jnst as the clock tower of the 
little church in the trees struck two. 

Mrs. Vavasour was dangerously ill, but 
still sensible. She greeted with looks of 
silent affiaction the daughter who had come 
to her without an hour's delay, and it seemed, 
after the first twelve hours spent by the sick 
bed, that the very presence of Lady Tremlett 
had acted like a charm. * 

^^ If this change should prove more than 
transitory," said the doctor, " there is hope ;" 
but. it was three days before hope dawned, 
and till then, Helen's every moment was 
i^pent in anxious, watchful, sleepless attend- 
ance on her mother. For a few hours in the 
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day, she would lie down exhausted, and sink 
immediately to sleep; then rise and renew 
her attendance hj the sick bed. 

We all know how short appears the time 
thus spent — ^how wonderfully the days pass. 
Helen's mind, though engrossed by this dose 
attention, nevertheless continually hovered 
over her home in Grafton Street, where she had 
left her heart's treasure, and as soon as Mrs. 
Vavasour was pronounced out of danger, she 
began to think how singular it was that Miss 
Edwards had never written. No sooner was 
this idea in her head than it took complete 
possession of her — tormented her by day- 
robbed her of sleep by night — and she re- 
solved that she would ask the doctor the very 
next day, if Mrs. Vavasour were sufficiently 
safe to admit of her returning to town. 

The next day was Saturday. As a matter 
of course, being anxiously expected, he never 
came. On Sunday, he generally came late, 
after church hours; thus it was Monday 
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before Helen could speak to him. Still no 
letter from home. On Monday, Mrs. Vava- 
sour had a relapse ; it was Wednesday before 
she rallied. Still no letter, though day by day 
Helen had written in turn to husband, child, 
and governess. 

^^I can stand it no longer," said she to 
herself one evening, " even if dearest mother 
is no better to-morrow, I must go, if only to 
see what is the matter," and the next day 
she announced her resolution to the doctor. 

He looked grave. Mrs. Vavasour was cer- 
tainly out of danger for the moment, but the 
nature of her complaint was such, being 
asthma, that a return was far from impro- 
bable, and her strength was already so much 
diminished that, in the event of any relapse, 
he could not answer for her life. 

Still, the mother's love rose fierce and 
strong. She could exist no longer in this 
dreadful ignorance. If it were only for a 
few days she must go up to town, and 
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she would return again perhaps within the 
week. 

Snch was the sense of her conversation 
witii the doctor. Little did she guess how 
soon, or how she would again return to Bore* 
ham ! That very afternoon she was onoe more in 
the train en route for London, and in such a 
fever of anxiety was every vein in her body, 
that she left her mother without a regret, 
every pulse beating for her child, and her 
child only. 

She counted the hours — she counted the 
stations— at last it came to counting the 
minutes, and chafing at the intolerable deten- 
tion whilst collecting the tickets-^then she 
was released! Li another moment she was 
on her way to Grafton Street, having left her 
home exactly ten days. It seemed ten years. 

On driving up to the door there was no gas 
burning over it, and this, for the first mo- 
ment, rather arrested her attention, but the 
next ri)e thought that perhaps her husband 
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was diniog out, on whioh occasions he gene- 
rally gave orders not to light that particular 
burner. Perhaps this consciousness of his 
absence as she entered the hall was rather a 
relief than otherwise; certain it was, tliat 
instead of turning her steps towards the 
library, her impulse was to hurry to the 
school-room instead, for the silence of the 
house felt strangely solemn ; no hushed voices 
-*no little steps, rushing impetuously down 
to see if those noisy wheels had brought 
mamma home ; where was her child ? where 
were the children ? where was Miss Edwards ? 

The school-room was vacant— -no light in 
it^-4Lnd Lady Tremlett turned with a sort of 
trembling, indistinct sort of fear to the 
butler, who stood holding lights for her; 
close to him was her own maid, looking — 
so Helen fancied — white as a sheet. 

** Where is Miss Edwards V asked she, 
hastily glancing from one to the other. Both 
stammered something at the same moment, 
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by which Lady Tremlett gathered, with un- 
concealed indignatioD, that she was out. 

" And I so trusted her !" thought she ; then 
snatching her candle, she flew up stairs, re- 
gardless at the moment — though well remem- 
bering afterwards — the whispers of the ser- 
vants behind her. Naturally enough, the 
first chamber she entered, and with noiseless 
tread, was that of her little Helen, a fairy 
room opening into her own. On tiptoe she 
advanced to the })ed, and with a light hand 
drew back the snowy curtains 

"Great heaven!" those were the only 

words that burst from her lips the child 

was not there! in a moment, surmises the 

most horrible, rushed into her brain, and the 
whole nature of Helen Tremlett changed in 
that brief space from the gentle, yielding 
wife to the passionate and distracted mother. 

In another instant she was in the room 
still called the day nursery, where the female 
domestics sat and worked. Only one was at 
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the taible, stitching busily. It was SnsaD, 
and Lady Tremlett's hand, suddenly grasping 
her shoulder, made her utter a shriek, which 
echoed through the silent house. 

" My child, woman," panted Lady Trem- 
lett ; '^ where is my child ? speak — what have 
you done with her ? where is Miss Audley V 

Susan never stirred. The sudden alarm 
seemed to have paralyzed her, and wild with 
her agony. Lady Tremlett shook her in her 
chair. 

" Speak !'' she cried ; " no concealment- 
no falsehoods — where is my child? hesitate 
another instant, and you shall repent it to 
the last hour of your life ! what has become 
of my child ?" 

" Sir Peyton. " stammered the woman 

at last. 

"What of Sir Peyton? speak out, trem- 
bling wretch — where is Miss Edwards ? what 
has become of my child ?" 

" It was Sir Peyton, my Lady...... I thought 

of course as you knowd it " 
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^^Knew what? are you mad? or worse? 
speak out, I tell. you! is the child ill?" 

"No— no— not ill, my lady only they 

drove Sir Peyton pretty near wild between 

them when you was gone, and so and so 

Sir Peyton sent Miss Edwards away, and 

and the young ladies " 

** Where is Miss Audley ?" repeated Lady 
Tremlett, in a voi^e of imperious command. 

** Oh ! they both went together," replied 
Susan, who, now that she was recovering 
from her fright, was also recovering her usual 
insolent manner; ^^Miss Tremlett and Miss 
Audley were sent away togethe^^*-Sir Peyton 
says, says he 

" Where— where ?" gasped Helen. 

** That I oan't say," returned the woman, 
screwing up her lips. 

** Wretdi?" exclaimed Lady Tremlett, *^you 
know /" 

" Perhaps I do— perhaps I don' t^^^ny ways 
I can't say*" 
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Lady Tremlett asked no more— *it was too 
degrading to bandy words with a creature 
like that — one with whom she was never in 
the habit of exchanging a syllable-— so she 
turned away— turned to search eyery room in 
the house, to search every comer where her 
darling was likely to be concealed, and then, 
flying downstairs again, she rang the dining- 
room bell with a peal which instantly sum- 
moned all the servants. 

She questioned them all, one by one, with 
breathless agitation — some were in tears, 
some in sullen silence — ^but one and all told 
the same story-— they had no idea where the 
children were gone; Sir Peyton took them 
himself; no one was told where; if any soul 
in the house knew, it might be Susan, but if 
she did not choose to tell, she would not. 
As for Miss Edwards, ** We certainly thought, 
my lady, she was going off at once to you— 
die said she should— she asked your lady- 
ship's address " 
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"When was this?*' 

"Only the day before yesterday, my 
lady." 

" We haye crossed each other on the 
road/' thought Helen, and then it occorred 
to her to ask if any letters had come for her ? 

Yes — a whole parcel was put into her 
hands, and she tossed them over. 

" No more than these V 

" Only one, my lady, and that Sir Peyton 
said he would give your ladyship himself; it 
was a foreign letter." 

Lady Tremlett sat down, hid her face in 
her bands, and groaned; Mrs. Audley's 
answer. 

" When did it arrive ?" 

" Just the day Sir Peyton took the young 
ladies away." 

The tale was told ! it was Mrs. Audley's 
answer (no doubt accepting the trust Helen 
wished to repose in her), which had no doubt 
brought about this catastrophe, and Helen 
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now saw how just had been Lady Fanny 
Meredith's remonstrances, when she argued 
with her upon the impolicy of not consulting 
her husband upon so important a subject. 

Still, no other man but himself would have 
played so cruel a part — she did him that 
justice ! and, maddened by grief and terror, 
she sat before her assembled domestics with 
a face so wild and blanched, that the butler 
actually stood by her side with a glass of 
wine, respectfully entreating her to take it, 
and her maid sobbed hysterically behind her 
chair from pure sympathy, yet she saw and 
heard nothing. She felt like a tigress robbed 
of its young — ^her veins swelled in forehead 
and throat — her breath came in suffocating 
gasps. 

^' My child " said she, at last, as she 

looked from one to the other, " who saw the 
last of her? did she go quietly ?" 

Not a syllable in reply. All could have 
told, had they not felt too great pity for that 
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poor Stricken mother, bow hard had been the 
•traggle between the stem, determined man, 
and the paaeionate, defiant child, bnt they did 
not dare to tell her so, tbongh their silence 
was perhaps more dreadfnl than the descrip- 
tion would have been. And she went on, still 
looking from one to the other — still hoping 
that one heart might prove softer than the 
others, and tell her something — and no one 
uttered a syllable ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

It takes long to write and to read of such 
scenes ; to those taking part in them, the 
time seems very brief—and to all those ser- 
vants, Lady Tremlett appeared only to have 
arrived about five minutes, when she suddenly 
started to her feet again ; how could she sit 
still? she was up, her bonnet in her hand, 
a cloak cast round her with an air of 
desperation, and with one rush she gained the 
street door. 

The night was pitch dark-— sleet falling 
heavily, and gas-lamps gleaming on the soak- 
ing pavement, as those feet, so little accus- 
tomed to the rough pathways of life, flew 
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rather than walked down Hay Hill, into 
Berkeley Square, on and on till they stood ^ 
beneath a doorway in one of the leading 
streets, having left at her own open door in 
Grafton Street a group of helpless domestics, 
all speechless with consternation. 

Scarcely less astonished were those who 
opened wide the doors of Mr. Meredith's 
mansion, when the broad light of the hall 
lamps gleamed on her face. To them, Lady 
Tremlett was well known, yet when they saw 
her, they seeme^ hardly able to believe the 
evidence of their own senses, and no wonder ! 
still, rumours had been so long afloat,, that 
like lightning, after they had ushered her in 
portentons silence into a back room, did 
whispers spread throughout the house that 
something had happened in Grafton Street, 
and whatever it was. Sir Peyton was at the 
bottom of it. 

Mr. Meredith had a dinner party that day. 
The guests were all in the drawing-room ; the 
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gentlemen had just gone out of the dining- 
room, and Mr. Meredith himself was playing 
the agreeable to the first lady, when the 
butler, approaching him stealthily, surrounded 
. by his myrmidons and their silver trays, 
whispered to him in a low, but impressive 
voice, "You are wanted down stairs, sir, 
immediately.^^ 

It was not a moment to ask questions. 
Mr. Meredith saw. that he was to act, and not 
speak, although he had not the most remote 
idea as to what kind of communication he 
was required to attend to ; therefore quietly 
vnthdi-awing from his guests as soon as a 
favourable opportunity occurred, be walked 
down stairs, and was ushered, without a word 
of explanation, into the library, where, by 
the aid of one solitary lamp, his astonished 
eyes fell upon the familiar face of Lady 
Treralett. 

" Helen !" he exclaimed, forgetting, in the 
utter amazement of the first glance, any name 
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save that by which she always passed between 
himself and his wife. ^ Hden J you heie, at 
this time of night ? I had no idea yon were 
in town !" 

She started forward and grasped his hands. 

" What a men^ to have found yon !" she 
cneAf still panting, and trembling from agita^ 
tion and exhaustion ; '^ what should I have 
done had you been absent? I come to you 
as a friend-^-I come in the estrone of my 
need-*— the height of my anguish and despair 
— I come to throw myself on your goodness, 
your kindness, your protection, Mr. Meredith, 
and to implore you to stand by me in my 
hour of most tremendous trial !" 

Mr. Meredith, calm, cool, and stolid, 
pressed her down into a chair, and took 
another by her side. 

" Where is Sir Peyton ?" said he. 

'^ Don't name him !" she cried, shuddering, 
and then, with a volubility which set at de- 
fiance all Mr. Meredith's efforts to interpose 
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a single word, she poared into bis ear the 
whole of her weary tale— *told him all from 
beginning to end— -acted over the dreadful 
scene till he actually seemed to see it going 
on before his eyes, and then once more 
appealed to him for help, for protection, for 
the kindness for which she could look to no 
other person, and sliding suddenly on her 
knees, clasped his hands, and passionately 
implored him to go home with her. 

Shocked, horrified at what he heard, yet 
hardly surprised, for he knew the^ crisis must 
some day come, Mr. Meredith sat in silence 
for some minute8, revolying in his own mind 
what had best be done. She took this hesi- 
tation for reluctance to accompany her, and 
forthwith began a fresh string of entreaties. 

^* I dare not go home alone !" she ex- 
claimed ; ^^ Icannot trust myself to face him ! 
by the time I get back he will have returned, 
and what I shall say, or what I shall do, I 
know not.. I feel going mad— I want some 
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one to support me thro,ugh it — ^he has' robbed 
me of ray child, and, for aught I know, he 
may have sent her out of the kingdom ! what 
he made her suffer, I cannot bear to think-— 
she was so affectionate ! so impulsive ! so 
sensitive ! How I shall accost him when we 
meet, unless I have some witness who will 
control me, I dare not say, for I cannot 
answer for myself* Oh, Mr* Meredith, don't 
desert me— come with me, and come directly, 
otherwise he may have closed the doors 
against me, or closed them for the night." 

Mr. Meredith was a character not easily 
roused from its constitutional deliberation, 
and not even the frantic grief of the poor 
young mother before him, could make him 
forgetful of the consequences of the step she 
was requiring him to take. He could not 
help thinking in his own mind, that the sup- 
port and assistance she required could be 
best rendered by his wife. To involve him 
in the affair, was to invest it with an import- 
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ance which might end in something very seri- 
ous, and this, in a few words, he tried to 
explain to Helen, but she was not of his 
opinion. 

" He will not care for Fanny," she cried ; 
" Fanny and I cannot go about the streets at 
this time of night; besides, what can two 
poor helpless women do ? No, Mr. Meredith, 
it is you, you only, and on you do I place all 
my reliance. If he refuses to tell me where 
my child is, it is with you I must seek her 
out for myself — till I find her, I will never, 
never return to him, so it is you I ask to 
shelter and protect me, and as you hope some 
day for mercy yourself, don't forsake me !" 

** Never," returned Mr. Meredith, warmly, 
touched by her appeal ; " I have no intention 
of deserting you, and under the cloak of 
Fanny, I would do all I could for you with 
zeal and pleasure, bat remember, you place 
me in a most serious position with Sir 
Peyton, by thus confronting one man against 
another " 
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** I know it," interrapted Lady Tremlett,- 
^^ but do not the circumstances justify me ? 
have I not ample cause to feel ill-treated, 
aggrieved, insulted and outraged beyond en- 
durance ? must I not novr stand up in my 
own defence?" 

** Yes ; but why not make an appeal to Sir 
Peyton in the first instance, unsupported ? I 
will escort you back to your house — I will 
even walk up and down the street, and wait 
till I see if you want me — if he refuses to 
restore to you your child, call me in, and I 
will do my best; but if he explains himself 
(which I fully hope and believe he will), 
what will you want with me? believe me, 
dear Lady Tremlett, Sir Peyton is not a man 
to be intimidated by the presence of any man 
in Christendom " 

" Nor softened by any woman !" cried 
Helen ; " oh, Mr. Meredith, you don't know 
him as well as I do! he has no heart— no 
feeling — you cannot rouse one spark of ten- 
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demessin that stony nature.....greatheayen!" 
she suddenly ejaculated, " to think that I 
should live to say such things as these. I, 
who once so loved him ! yet it is true ; I 
know so well how hest to attack him now ; it 
is not that your interference will intimidate 
him — it is not that I wish it to do so ; it is 
only that I want the support of your presence 
for myself ; I want some one to nerve me to 
go through this dreadful encounter, for, as I 
told you, if I meet him alone, I cannot tell 
what I may say-^I cannot tell what I 
may do." 

*• Very well," replied Mr. Meredith, " I 
will go with you then. All I wish to say is, 
that you place me in a very painful position 
by making me go-between in so sad and 
serious an affair. Your happiness is at 
stake " 

•* Indeed, no!" she interrupted; **that 
was wrecked long ago ! " 

** At all events, to*night is a momentous 
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crisis in year fate, and if you once draw me 
in, the matter assumes quite a different form 
to that which it might take were you and Sir 
Peyton to endeayour to adjust it between 
yourselves " 

"We cannot ! For years, long bitter years, 
I have borne Vith him, concealed his faults, 
supported his cruelties, but when he assails 
my child, I can bear no more — ^he maddens 
me then, and I can endure no longer— it is 
this that I must tell him ! " 

Mr. Meredith suddenly looked at his 
watch. 

**If your mind is made up,'' said he, 
" the Sooner we go the better. Is your 
carriage at the door ? " 

" My carriage ?" repeated Helen, dreamily, 
putting one hand on her forehead, and trying 
in vain to collect her thoughts. " My car- 
riage ? — ^no ! I wonder how I got here ? I 
don't know — ^yet stay." And she glanced 
first at her dress, then at her shoulders. 
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The sleet and snow-flakes, melted by the 
warmth . of the room, were running down 
the velvet mantle in glistening streams, and 
drops hung from her veil. As for her dress, 
it was soaked. ^^ I must have walked ! " she 
mormured, and then she looked up in the face 
of Mr. Meredith with so wan and piteous 
an expression, that he turned away with a 
muttered " God forgive him ! '* and left the 
room. 

She was alone—- standing there in utter 
bewilderment^ — passive now as a child. She 
waited for him patiently, secure in the feeling 
that now she was in his hands she was safe ; 
and when he returned, muffled up to the chin, 
she let him lead her through the hall into 
some conveyance, and felt it drive away, still 
in a maze of confusion and despair. 

The vehicle stopped; they had not ex- 
changed a syllable, but 9^ she followed him 
out, she clutched his hand with a nervous 
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grasp, dragged him into the Hall, and woukf 
not relinquish her hold for an instant. 

" Sir Peyton ? " she gasped, and she^ could 
say no more. 

"In the library, my lady,'* replied the 
butler in a subdued voice, and, without raising 
his eyes, he led the way, Lady Tremlett and 
Mr. Meredith following. 

In another moment she stood before her 
husband. Sir Peyton, at a table covered 
with papers, under a lamp which, being 
shaded, threw a brilliant light on his face as 
it bent over the desk, but left the room in 
comparative darkness, looked up as she 
entered, and met her gaze with one, cold, 
firm, and unflinching. She advanced to his 
side and caught his hand as, after that one 
look, he was about to resume his pen. 

" My child !'' said she, in a hoarse whisper, 
" what have you done with my child ? " 

" Sent her where she will be better cared 
for than ever she was here!'^ was his con- 
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temptuous retort, and again he took up his 
pen. 

" I demand her back again — I insist oii 
knowing where is — ^giye me her address, and 
let me go to her ! " panted the mother. 

Sir Peyton quietly pointed with his pen to 
the clock. 

"Are you mad?" said he, with a smile 
which was torture to that over-wrought spirit ; 
*^ would you rouse a house and drag a child 
from its bed at twelve o'clock at night? 
You may presume thus on your friends— as I 
infer from the presence of Mr. Meredith — 
but not on the well-conducted establishment 
of a first-rate school. Helen is quite safe. 
You had better retire to your room.*' 

Lady Tremlett sank into the first chair in 
a burst of hysterical weeping, and then Mr. 
Meredith came forward. 

" I am placed in a most painful position," 
said he, " and in justification of my intrusion 
here this night, I wish you to understand, Sir 
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Peyton, that I came to escort Lady Tremlett 
back to her hoase " 

"I am sorry, Mr. Meredith,*' exclaimed 
Sir Peyton, " that she erer imposed on you 
such a task, on such a night. She had no 

business to be away from her house She 

seems to have taken leave of her senses '** 

In a moment Helen started to her feet. 

"And if I am mad," she cried, "who 
made me so ? Did I not arrive here, weary, 
miserable, ill—looking forward to the sole 
happiness of seeing my child after a sepa- 
ration I could endure no longer, and what 
sort of welcome awaited me? — a silent house ! 
not a soul who would answer my questions-— 
not a human being who would tranquillize 
my agony of alarm — not a trace of my child ! 
You yourself absent ; not a line, not a mes- 
sage to tell me what had happened in my 
absence — ^no wonder I went mad ! I flew to 
the only friend I could think of. Wild, I 
flew to Mr. Meredith, and he has come back 
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with me to sapport me through whateyer 
awaits me. So now — tell me in fewest 
possible words — tell me the truth. Where 
is my child? what has happened to my 
Helen ? " 

'^ Nothing. Tour child is flafe ; better 
cared for, as I told you, than ever she was 
here. She is gone to an excellent school 
with my own daughter, Rose/' 

^'I must h&ye her back!" cried Lady 
Tremlett, gasping for breath ; ^* I must claim 
her— she is mine— you have no authority 
over her. You must give me her address — 
I cannot sleep another night without knowing 
where she is...;.." 

"To-morrow," said Sir Peyton, "you 
shall know." 

" To-night ! " dhe persisted, speaking with 
increasing rapidity , "this very night! My 
child is my life ! If you conceal the hiding- 
place of my Helen I shall die — I must know 
to«night« ...«/' 
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Mr. Meredith saw in the cold eye of Sir 
Peyton such a look of fearful determi- 
nation that he now thought it time to come 
forward. 

"I hope, Sir Peyton, you will tranquillize 
the mind of Lady Tremlett on this point," 
said he ; ^^ she is so agitated, so completely 
overcome, what with fatigue, and what with 
alarm, that merely the suspense of moments 
may be most injurious to her. Perhaps, 
if she could know where the little girl 



is " 



« 



Is my wife so childish ? " sneered Sir 
Peyton ; ^^ is it possible she is unable to 
wait until daybreak for a piece of information 
of which she can make no sort of use to- 
night ? " 

" Because I mistrust you ! " burst in Helen, 
"you have cruelly, treacherously deceived 
me ! I mistrust you ! " 

He turned very pale. 

** Take care," said he ; " it is in my power 



"^immiilt 
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to punish you pretty severely for this if I 
choose— but, never mind,, I see mother and 
daughter possess the same warm tempera- 
ment. I had a tolerably hard battle with 
your young lady, before I got rid of her.*...." 
(Helen clenched her hands over her eyes,) 
^' and so I am prepared for something similar 
now. But I do not revenge myself just yet 
— your time will come — there," and he wrote 
down an address, ** hoard that under your 
pillow to-night, and to-morrow, claim your 
child : take her where you please, but into 
these doors she enters no more ! " 

Helen turned to Mr. Meredith, sick and 
faint. 

" Take me home with you," said she ; 
" take me to your ho\ise — beneath this roof 
I cannot rest without Helen — give me shelter 
for this one night, and then " 

By the sudden pushing back of a chair she 
surmised that Sir Peyton had risen from his 

N 5 
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seat, but her face was hidden on Mr. 
Meredith's arm. She never looked ttip. 

" Lady Tremlett,'* said her husband's voice, 
"will you be so good as to repeat those 
last sentences of yours ? " 

And in an instant she turned upon him. 

**For this night, I leave you!*' she ex- 
claimed, with an energy which made him 
turn still more ghastly than he was before ; 
" I will not rest beneath your roof without 
Helen! You have outraged my feelings to 
the utmost — ^I have endured to the ext^it of 
my powers — for this night, Sir Peyton, / 
leave you I " 

" Think again," whispered Mr. Meredith ; 
" think better of it— be oalm-*-reflect ! " 

But neither of them heard him. 

**You leave this house?— you refuse to 
remain in it to-night, Lady Tremlett ? " 

" I do. No power, short of positive force, 
shall detain me in it another hour ! When 
Helen is restored to me, I will return and 
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hear what you have to say ; hy that time I 

shall also have collected my thoughts .just 

now," she added, passing her hand over her 
forehead, '^ I am too bewildered, too ill, too 

wretched to think all I feel is, that I 

cannot remain beneath your roof after what 

you have done You knew so well how 

strenuously I have always opposed the step 
you took in my absence ! You took such 
pitiful advantage of my unavoidable detention 

by my mother's sick bed nothing but some 

marvellous maternal instinct of danger v^ould 
have brought me to town at all my ab- 
sence was not my fault, but you punished me 
for it as though I had committed a crime! 

No until I have my Helen safe in my 

arms again, I will not sleep beneath this 
roof!" 

Sir Peyton had listened attentively. He 
had never nioved his eyes from her face, 
but his pallor had been gradually increasing 
till an ashen hue bad now overspread hiib 
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countenance. Jast as he was drawing in 
his lips, and preparing, evidently, to launch 
forth in full fury, a sudden thought, con- 
nected with the presence of Mr. Meredith, 
seemed to strike him, and, turning with the 
most punctilious politeness towards him, he 
began apologizing for having kept him 
standing during the discussion. 

"Oh, don't think of me,^ replied Mr. 
Meredith, bluntly ; /* I am a looker-on, it is 
true, and a very grieved witness, but beyond 
that consider me as invisible. I only wish I 
could be useful. I am here at the urgent 
request of Lady Tremlett, and now that 
matters have attained this crisis, I think it 
right to say that I decline any further inter- 
ference I have implored Lady Tremlett to 

reconsider her decision — to reflect; if she 
adhere to it, she commits a step so rash 
that I cannot sanction it." 

" I ask the sanction of no one ! " cried 
Helen ; " I would not vrish to draw any soul 
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into this most lamentable affair ; let the 
whole blame rest on myself; — I shall know 
how to bear it." 

" Then to business," said Sir Peyton, draw- 
ing himself up ; ^^ to business, if you please, 
as though no third person were present. Am 
I to understand, Lady Tremlett, that yoil 
intend being a guest beneath the roof of Mr. 
Meredith to-night ?" 

" Yes — ^yes," said she, trembling, and look- 
ing wildly about her, yet still persisting. 
"Yes — I cannot stay here without Helen; 
when she is safe in my keeping again, I will 
return, as I said, and then......" 

** And then," interrupted Sir Peyton, yery 
calmly, " then, these doors will be closed 
against you. If you withdraw yourself from 
the shelter of my roof this night, you shall 
never return to its protection again. You 
understand me ?" 

"What have I done? " began Helen, 

startled, and half confused. 



» J 
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^^ Never mind ; no questions ; nothing but 
simple answers. Are you going to Mr. Mere- 
dith's ? Haye you made up your mind ? or do 
you wayer at the consequences of such a 
step?" 

For a moment she did seem to waver ; then 
back came the defiant spirit. 
- " No," she cried, " I do not waver. I have 
said it, and I will keep to it — I cannot stay 

here if," she added, turning suddenly to 

Mr. Meredith, *^ yon will take me in, I will 
go with you now. I will not . even sit down 
in that man's presence !" 

Mr. Meredith was frightened at her vehe* 
mence. Sir Peyton laughed ! 

" Have no scruples — do not hesitate, Mr. 
Meredith," said he ; "I give her free leave to 
do as she pleases ; but, on the condition that 
she agrees to my terms. If she leaves my 
house to-night, she leaves it for ever — and 
that is rather a serious step for a wife to 
take !" 
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Mr. Meredith stooped down and whispered , 
a low entreaty in Helen's ear. 

*' No," was her answer to it ; " I do not act 
upon the impulse of the moment ; I always 
determined that this should be the course I 
would pursue if he ever attempted to separate 
me from my Helen. I must take the conse- 
quences; but remember/' she exclaimed, 
turning full on her husband, '* it is not you 
who have turned me out of your house ! it is I 
who have left you /" 

He bent his head. 

" As you please," said he; "I have named 
my terms." 

" And I agree," was her reply. 

She took up her bonnet — she resumed her 
cloak— she placed her arm within that of 
Mr. Meredith, and, without another wore) or 
another look, she left the room. And thus, 
for the second time in their lives, they 
parted. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

In a state of the greatest anxiety — not to 
say distress — Lady Fanny Meredith awaited 
the return of her husband. , Her guests were 
all gone ; she had gathered from her servants 
that Lady Tremlett, on foot and alone, had 
been to her house, had entered it, had sent 
for Mr. Meredith, and had gone away with him. 
"It cannot be that an accident has hap- 
pened to Sir Peyton," thought the brilliant- 
looking hostess, as she sat alone in her lighted 
rooms ; " accidents never happen to people 
like him. It is the good, the precious, the 
loved who leave us ; there are few who would 
either miss or mourn Sir Peyton Tremlett." 
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And there she sat, waiting and waiting. It 
had struck one o'clock before the peculiar jolt 
and rattle which heralds a street conveyance 
stopped at the door, and the next moment 
Mr. Meredith, almost carrying the slight 
form of Helen, entered the rooni. 

A very few minutes suflSced to tell the 
tale, and then Lady Fanny was soon on her 
knees by the side of her friend, chafing the 
cold hands, and trying to force wine and 
stimulants through the trembling lips. Lady 
Tremlett was completely prostijated by all 
she had gone through that day. She was in 
a state of the most utter physical exhaustion, 
and she heard all the conversation about her- 
self going on between Lady Fanny and her 
husband, without the power of saying a single 
word in her own justification. At last, par- 
tially reviving, she heard Mr. Meredith say, 
" a most unwise, indeed a fatal step," and 
then, looking up, she said, wildly, 

" Not my leaving him ! don't blame me for 
that ! I did not dare remain with him." 
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" And why not ? why exasperate him ? why 
not have stayed in the house just this one 
night ?" asked Lady Fanny, gently and caress^ 
ingly. 

"I did not dare!" repeated Helen! "I 
did not dare trust myself with him. He 
might have kept me prisoner there — made 
away with me — told people that I had nevet 
come back — God knows what he might not 
have done ! No ; as long as I could clutch 
Mr. Meredith's hand, and feel he was there 
to protect me, I felt safe; but to be left 
alone with that man ? — it would have driv^i 
me mad ! Were it not for the hope of re- 
gaining my Helen, I should be mad now. As 
It is, a fearful idea possesses me that he may 
have given me a wrong address, and that I 
shall never find her again ! Fanny, you must 
go to bed, and not mind me; I shall wait 
here for the first gleam of morning, and then 

I shall seek my darling when I have 

found her again, let him do his worst I" 
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Mr. Meredith retired to his room. Lady 
Fanny, in her devotion, resolved to sit np 
with Lady Tremlett. One took one sofa — 
the other, another. Lady Fanny soon slept 
profoundly, beneath an eider-down quilt, but 
no sleep visited the smarting eyelids of the 
mother, watching through the half-opened 
shutter for the first dawn of early morning, 
and no sooner did it appear than she was on 
her feet. 

By the time Lady Fanny opened her eyes, 
Helen was pacing up and down the pavement 
opposite to a large house within high walls in 
a north- western quarter of London, her eyes 
fixed on the closed shutters, waiting for the 
first to open, that she might ring at the bell, 
and make her demand. 

At last, a neighbouring church clock 
chimed half-past six. Up went two rows of 
white blinds, the street-door opened, the maid 
came out and shook the mats, and the mo- 
ment afterwards. Lady Tremlett stood beside 
her in the hall. 
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Miss Audlej/' said she, in trembling 
accents, *^ I have come for Miss Aadley ^' 

^'One of the new yoang ladies, ma'am? 
I'm a stranger — ^I don't know them all by 
name yet A little dark young lady, 
ma'am ?" 

" No, no — fair ! a very fair little girl, with 
long hair in cnrls " 

"No such young lady here, ma'am; but 
they will all pass through the hall to the 
school*room in ten minutes exactly — ^you'd 
better take a seat and watch for them." 

" He has deceived me — ^I was sure of it," 
gasped Lady Tremlett, and she dropped into 
the chair in which she had been told to seat 
herself. 

Oh! minutes, minutes! lagging when we 
want you to speed swiftly, and flying like a 
flash of light when each one of you is worth 
a measure of gold ! How wearily you seemed 
to drag along as the mother sat there watch- 
ing for the train of poor, hunted, shivering. 
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teger schoolgirls to pass along to their daily 
toil. 

One by one, on and on they passed; first 
ten — then twenty — twenty-five, thirty, thirty- 
five was that thirty-fifth the last? No; 

there came a loiterer, and Lady Tremlett's 
heart seemed to stop beating — it was one of 
the new young ladies — * the little dark one' 
— it was Rose, and never before had the sight 
of that child brought such rapture to the 
bosom of her stepmother. If Rose were 
there, Helen must soon follow! And she 
waited, silent and breathless — ^for the child 
had not seen her, and indeed she did not wish 
to attract her notice. 

Lastly, there came a firmer step — a stately, 
heavy, measured tread, and a tall, angular 
woman, leading a child, appeared. 

** You must learn, my dear," the terrific 
voice was saying, ^^ that in this house there is 
no such word as vnorCt. In this house every- 
body does what I please — ^nobody does any-^ 
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thing they like— -it would not be good for 

them if they did *' 

The child was very fair, but there were no 
long curls — the child's face was bathed in 
tears, but no shower of ringlets swept tbem 
off her cheeks7-it was Helen, little Helen, 
but robbed of the sunny profusion of hair 
which had been her mother's pride, delight, 
and tender care ! Oh ! cruel, cruel^ to strike 
so meanly. Still it was Helen ; and the hearts 
of mother and child must have chimed to the 
same chord at the same instant, for their eyes 
met the moment they were in each other's 
presence, and there was a scream of joy and 
a rush into the outstretched arms before the 
astonished lady of the house could express 
her surprise and dismay by even an ejacu- 
lation. 

Then came a tug of war. Miss Audley 
had been placed at that establishment by Sir 
Peyton Tremlett, simultaneously with his 
own daughter, and Mrs. Grimshaw had no 
authority to give her up. 
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Lady Tremlett had anticipated this diffi-* 
calty, and was prepared to combat it. She 
saw clearly that something had transpired to 
put Mrs. Grimshaw aufait as to the state of 
affairs in Grafton Street, therefore this re- 
moved much of the embarrassment the 
mother had at first felt. 

" Sir Peyton," said she, " has no authority 
over my daughter, Miss Audley. I have the 
sole guardianship of her, conjointly with my 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Audley, who is at this 
moment abroad " 

" Then how came yoiir ladyship to part 
with the young lady at all ?" interrupted Mrs. 
Grimshaw. 

" She was removed from her home during 
my temporary absence ; I have been in close 
attendance on my own mother, who is in a 
most precarious state, and I conclude the 
children were troublesome to Sir Peyton 
whilst I was away." 

" I can readily imagine it," exclaimed Mrs. 
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Grimsbaw, with energy, "for I have had a 
hard battle with both ever since their arrival. 
Miss Tremlett is extremely wilful ; but Miss 
Audley is, as far as we have gone, totally be- 
yond even my management, though I cer- 
tainly had hoped that in another day or 
two " 

Lady Tremlett looked at the subdued face 
and swollen eyes of little Helen, and strained 
her convulsively to her breast. 

** You will, therefore," she replied, " have 
the less regret in parting with her.. I must 
beg you to prepare her to accompany me 
without delay." 

"But reajly. Lady Tremlett," began the 
schoolmistress again, "I do not positively 
think I am doing right......! am not justi- 
fied " 

" If you decline," exclaimed Helen-, feeling- 
every vein in her body throbbing with sus- 
pense and alarm, " I must call Mrs. Audley 
to my assistance. You detain this child at 
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your peril. Sir Peyton had no right to place 
her here, and you have none to keep her* I 
am her guardian, and I demand her. I ex- 
pect Mrs. Audley in England every hour, but 
her presence is quite unnecessary, as far as 
my daughter is concerned. If you refuse to 
give her up, I must take measures to compel 
you to do so." 

"Oh! dear," cried Mrs. Grimshaw, draw- 
ing herself up, " I am sure I am the last 
person in the world to court anything like a 
fracas within my doors. I certainly object 
to giving up a pupil without proper autho- 
rity " 

" You have my authority — the authority of 
her mother," interrupted Lady Tremlett. 

" Very well, madam — you shall be obeyed. 
Miss Audley, go and dress." 

Helen took her child's hand and accompa- 
nied her up-stairs ; she could not bear to lose 
sight of her for even a moment. As the church 
clock chimed eight o'clock, the great gates 

VOL. IIL O 
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opened, Lady Tremlett and Helen Audley 
passed oat, the gates closed upon them agaiii« 
and they were alone in the world together ! 
Then, and then for the first time, the mother 
felt the position in which she .stood — all the 
scene of the preceding evening passed in 
review before her — it was not for Helen she 
felt, the child was independent, and would be 
well cared for — ^it was for herself she now 
trembled, and the fact of her expulsion from 
her husband's house came forcibly to her 
mind : she was going, an uninvited guest, to 
a stranger's roof (comparatively), and home 
of her own she had now none ! 

Her early flight from Lady Fanny Mere* 
dith's had created but little surprise. Lady 
Fanny well knew in what direction her first 
steps would bend, and she awaited her return 
patiently, though watching anxiously. 

" Sir Peyton has been here," were the first 
words with which she greeted Lady Tremlett, 
spoken rather nervously ; " did you meet him?" 
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** No ; it is still so early, we have met no 
one ; but here is my Helen !" 

^* He is gone to the school. Oh ! Helen, 
what a mercy you went so soon ! Only fancy, 
if you had met, or if he had been first ! But 
I have better news for you; some one else 
has arrived, and I have broken the ice, and 
told her enough to prepare her for anything 
you may like to add." 

" Not Mrs. Audley !" cried Helen. 

** Yes, Mrs. Audley. She says she wrote 
telling you how wise she considered your 
resolution of resigning into her hands the 
guardianship of Helen; she told you the 
probable hour at which she should arrive in 
town, and begged a bed of you. It seems 
she drove up to Grafton Street five minutes 
after you and Mr. Meredith left the house, 
and the answer she received made her so 
nervous, that she, like ourselves, has passed a 
sleepless night, and came off here the first 
thing." 

2 
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''What was the answer?" asked Helen, 
faintly, feeling snre that npon that reply 
much of future destiny would depend. 

" That you were not there, and that you 
had left no address. They expected to hear 
of you to-morrow — meaning to-day." 

" Expected to hear of me ?" repeated 
Helen, dreamily ; '' what can that mean ? will 
he come here after me ? what can he intend ? 
Fanny, he told me himself, that if I left his 
house last night, the doors would be closed 
against me to-day ! After that, do you think 
I will ever return to him ? — no, never ! He 
has thrown away my affection — trampled on 
my heart — revenged himself for imaginary 
grievances by the most cruel insults ! Look 
at the last petty act of his tyranny — cutting 
off the long ringlets of my Helen, of which I 
was so proud ! — alas ! perhaps too proud !— but 
still it shows the character of the man. No; I 
will never return to him again— not if he 
begged me on his knees !" 
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" Talk it over with Mrs. Audley," said 
Lady Panny. " Her presence here is, to me, 
the greatest relief in the world, for whatever 
she advises, you are justified in doing ; but 
what roe advise, will naturally give great 
umbrage to Sir Peyton. We had rather be 
quite neuter in the matter." 

" Then you have conversed with Mr. Mere- 
dith about it?" exclaimed Lady Tremlett, 
sadly. " Oh ! Fanny, how can I ever thank 
you sufficiently for all you have been to me ? 
above all, how can I ever sufficiently entreat 
your pardon for having thus taken you and 
your house by storm ?*' 

"My dear," replied Lady Fanny, with a 
touch of the blunt frankness of her earlier 
days, " it is not much use having a friend, if 
it is not one for all weathers. Everybody 
has plenty of friends when they don't want 
them ! — nothing like trouble, trial, or adver- 
sity for weeding one's acquaintance ! But, 
now, come to Mrs. Audley. By this time 
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her despair at the sight of her grand- 
daughter's lost ringlets will haw subsided} 
come, and talk it all over with her." 

When the excitement was over, when Lady 
Tremlett had coolly and dispassionately dis- 
cussed the subject with Mrs. Audley, when 
the time lagged on, hour by hour, and 
neither note, nor message, nor token of any 
kind came from Grafton Street, then came 
the re-action ; and it needed all Mrs. Aud- 
ley's buoyant spirits, and calm decision, to 
keep Helen from falling into a state of 
anguish and depression, very natural after 
the late strain on her mind. 

Mrs. Audley's advice was to take her own 
course, and not swerve from it ; she led her 
to realize her future at once, and not to sit, 
always expecting news. Lady Tremlett's 
wish was, after waiting a reasonable time, 
to rejoin her mother, who was in so feeble a 
state as perhaps hardly to be aware of her 
ever having left her. This step Mrs. Audley 
approved. 
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" Go," said she ; " you cannot give addi- 
tional offence by an act which is purely filial 
duty, and my course shall be to call on your 
husband, to see him, and to ascertain what 
his intentions are.'* 

" Doj and say anything you please," was 
Helen's reply, " except hold out any hope of 
my returning to him again. That I cannot 
do ; I have been so wretched, so unspeakably 
miserable with him, that my life would not 
be worth having were he to try and compel 
me to go back to him." 

'^ Ah, Helen ! " ejaculated Lady Fanny, 
who was present, *^ how little I ever thought 
to hear you speak thus ! You, who fancied 
you had ensured your felicity for ever in 
this world when you married your first 
love ! " 

*^It was a dream," said Helen, hastily, 
whilst the awkwardness of the speech in the 
presence of Mrs. Audley brought a deep 
colour into her cheeks ; ^* a dream, and like 
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most dreams, it was so bright that the waking 
has been all the more bitter ! '* 

** Well then," resumed Mrs. Audley, after 
a momentary pause, ^^ to proceed with bur 
subject; I shall call on Sir Peyton, and inform 
him of your resolution. There is one sacrifice 
which will be demanded of you, and that one 
I so strongly advocate that I am sure you 
will not oppose it. It is, that you resign 
little Helen entirely to me. She appears to 
have become a sort of bone of contention ; 
you had better give her up at once to 
me." 

"But do you not think," said Lady 
Tremlett, "that he will be less likely to 
command my return with Helen than without 
her ? will she not be my safeguard ? He has 
evidently taken the greatest turn against the 
child " 

" No,'* returned Mrs. Audley, " as long as 
you take charge of her, you receive the 
income for her education. If / take her. 
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neither yon nor he have anything to do 
with it." 

It was thus Sir Peyton was estimated ! 

" You are right," cried Helen, bursting 
into tears ; ^^ it is a sad wrench, but to no 
one could I so happily resign her as to 
yourself. I see that it must be, and in 
time I shall become accustomed to it, but 
it is like tearing asunder my very heart- 
strings ! " 

The final piece of advice from Mrs. Audley 
was, that Helen should immediately go down 
to Boreham, to her mother. 

" It will look better, my dear. It will 
look as if you had been summoned to Mrs. 
Vavasour, and appearances must always be 
respected. I ^hall remain in town — at 
Grillion's — ^and if anything of interest should 
transpire, of course you shall be informed. 
Try and keep up a tranquil mind, and 
perhaps things may turn out better than we 
expect." 

06 
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'^ You are very good/' said Lady Tremlett, 
despairingly, '^ but it is impossible ; there is 
no more of happiness for me in this world — 
I have now only Helen to live for ! " 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Lady Tremlett started for Boreham that 
afternoon. Mrs. Audley wisely gave her no 
time to think of the approaching parting with 
her child, but hurried her away at once. 

Fagged, wretched, worn out in body and 
spirit, it seemed as she drove along the lanes 
that it was ten years instead of two days 
since last she had traversed them-^such a 
lifetime of suflering seemed compressed into 
those eight-and-forty hours ! And the pros- 
pect before her was not cheering. That night 
would most likely be spent on a sofa by the 
side of her mother's sick bed — not in deep, 
refreshing, undisturbed repose. She would 
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have to keep the vigil alone, too — alone with 
her thoughts. The probable death of Mrs. 
Vavasoar, too, had now assumed a very 
different aspect as far as regarded the eflfect 
it would have upon her own prospect. 
Hitherto, Helen had looked forward to it 
with the natural grief of a daughter mourning 
a mother's loss, but now it took the form of 
an irreparable calamity ; it would leave her 
desolate, unprotected, at the mercy of the 
man whom she trembled to think she was 
beginning to regard with feelings, not only of 
terror, but detestation ! 

" Ah, poor mother ! " thought she to her- 
self, as the white chimneys of the cottage 
shone through the trees in the moonlight, 
" thank Heaven your faculties are now so far 
deadened to the troubles and miseries of this 
sad world, that you will never know all I 
have endured — all I am now undergoing ! 
That is at least one drop of comfort in my 
cup of grief, you will never see how true 
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were your misgivings as to his power of 
making me happy ; you will die hoping that 
time will smooth down the rough and rugged 
road of life along which you saw it was my 
destiny to travel, and in * this hope you will 
be spared much ! " 

In this state of dejection she arrived at 
the garden gate, through which she had to 
pass to reach the house. Lights were burning 
in several windows ; that was not surprising, 
since she had left word she might be expected 
back at any hour and on any day ; but what 
struck her was signs of occupation in the 
drawing-room — a shadow passing and re- 
passing. Her relief, her thankfulness, can 
better be imagined than described, when, 
at the sonorous tones of the bell at the 
garden gate, the hall door opened ab- 
ruptly, and Miss Edwards stood before 
her, 

" Faithful and true ! " cried Helen, clasping 
her hands ; ** I was sure you never would 
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desert me ! Only tell me how I find you 
here ? " 

An explanation, as gladly given as it was 
eagerly listened to by Lady Tremlett, soon 
set before her the whole story of the 
Smeute in Grafton Street, the assumption of 
mingled dignity and defiance of the little 
Helen, the determination of the child to 
oppose the tight rein placed on her by Sir 
Peyton, the moment her mother had left the 
house, and the final struggle. 

" The scene baffles my powers of de- 
scription," said Miss Edwards ; "I can only 
say that long as I have endeavoured to uphold 
the authority of Sir Peyton, even I could not 
stand by and see the child so treated. I 
volunteered, madam, to bring her at once to 
you, but this offer was indignantly rejected ; 
and, to my utter surprise, I was one morning 
told by Sir Peyton that he had concluded 
arrangements of a more satisfactory character 
to himself, and that my services were no 
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longer necessary. Even whilst he was telling 
me the carriage was conveying the children 
to school ! Imagine my dismay, my distress ! 
Imagine my anguish to think how justly and 
naturally your ladyship would at first accuse 
me of breach of trust ! Yet I was powerless 
— I did not know where they had been sent, 
I only knew it was to school. My resolution 
then was instantly to leav^ town and seek 
your ladyship, and for that purpose I begged 
your address of Sir Peyton. The only 
answer he vouchsafed was that he knew 
nothing of your movements, but that you 
had ostensibly left home to stay with Mrs. 
Vavasour. Now, dear madam, a fatal error 
here thwarted all my good intentions. I 
cannot tell how it was, but I certainly ima- 
gined Mrs. Vavasour to be still at W." — 
naming the watering-place where they had 
spent the summer — "and thither I went. 
The house you had occupied was re-let! — I 
had lost my trace of you. That day it was 
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too late to take further steps, but the very 
next morning I came off here " 

" And I was gone !" 

"Your ladyship had started for London 
only a few hours before my arrival ! still it 
was a relief to me to be at all events on the 
right track, and certain that you would 
return here as soon as possible, owing to 
Mrs. Vavasour's critical state, I have waited 
here, distressed only to think of all you have 
had to go through, for never for a single 
moment have you been absent from my 
thoughts." 

" Miss Edwards," exclaimed Helen, " be 
surprised at nothing now — ^you do not see my 
child, for I have resigned her to Mrs. Audley 

— ^you will never see Sir Peyton again for 

I I have left him," and her voice gave 

way. 

In silence Miss Edwards received the com* 
munication ; it was only what she had antici- 
pated ; no answer could be given— it was a 
subject too painful for words. 
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" Still," resumed Lady Tremlett, " I am 
consoled by the consciousness that I have 
another friend in the world — that you have 
not deserted me — that you stood by me as 
long as you could ; and from the bottom of 
my heart I thank you !" 

The precarious state in which Helen had 
left her mother, had now turned to one so 
critical that the medical men seemed to think 
it was merely a question of days, if not hours, 
how long she should linger. Still, even the 
constant watching and waiting in the sick 
room, could not lead Helen's thoughts from 
the all-engrossing subjects of her own home, 
and what might be passing therein. 

Mrs. Audley had not written the first day. 
On the second, however, there came a letter 
— not satisfactory; when did an anxiously- 
expected letter ever realize the ardent long- 
ing with which its arrival has been antici- 
pated? 

Little Helen was well, very well, and 
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happy, and liked being on a visit to grand- 
mamma. Then came the life of the epistle. 

^^ I called in Grafton Street, dearest Helen, 
soon after you left town, for I felt 1 conld 
not wait until the following day. The an* 
swer I received was, that Sir Peyton was out. 
I appointed the next morning for calling 
again, but was told by the butler that no- 
thing was more uncertain than his master's 
hours at the present time, for you know all 
the world is just now up in arms about the great 

case, and Sir Peyton is engaged on the 

side of the defendant. Consequently, I called 
as late as nine o'clock last night. The answer 
was. Sir Peyton was at home certainly, but 
much exhausted and fatigued, besides deeply 
engrossed with his papers. In fact, he de- 
clined seeing me ; but I will not give it up, 
dearest Helen ; I will persevere till I suc- 
ceed ; he has closed his doors against you-*— 
we need say nothing of your resolution not to 
return to him — therefore I shall represent to 
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him, that he is bound to make a proper pro- 
Tision for you/' 

That was all. Alas ! little enough for the 
huDgry, aching heart, to feed on ! It was 
not money Helen wanted — it was not s^ pro- 
vision she asked — it was peace and pro- 
tection! it was the certainty, the blessed 
a6surance, that he would not compel her to 
live with him again ! How could she rest till 
she knew this? as for money,^ she felt she 
had ample means for her small requirements, 
and at her mother's death she must have a 

handsome fortune; yet stay a married 

woman could she have any claim on that 

fortune? what was hers, was his. And the 

cottage at Boreham? she shuddered, and 

tried by clasping her hands tightly over her 
eyes to shut out the fearful prospect, sup- 
posing, indeed, he had power to compel her 
return ! 

Thus passed the time, and no letter. The 
great legal case proceeded ; she read with 
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Strange, trembling, breathless interest, the 
brilliant and powerfal speeches of the gifted 
man she called her husband ; and there were 
moments, too, when some beautiful phrase, 
some eloquent language, would carry back 
her thoughts to bygone days, and remind her 
of what he was-^her first love! ajad how 
proud she used to be of him, and proud she 
was still ; yes, proud, as she read the opinions 
of the press — proud of the genius he dis*^ 
played, yet trembling when she roused her* 
self up, and felt that that man could exercise 
over her, by right, the «ame power which he 
wielded over others by virtue of his singular 
abilities. 

No wonder, thus engrossed, thus followed, 
flattered, lauded to the skies, that he could 
not be at home to settle, with Mrs. Audley, 
the grievance of a domestic quarrel! She 
almost felt as if the great mind could not 
descend to such puerilities ! No wonder 
that, wrapped up in this great case, where 
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his name, his fame, and his public reputation, 
were all at stake, he coolly and summarily 
banished from his notice a domestic annoy- 
ance which disturbed his train of thought, 
and broke in upon the more serious business 
of his work o' day life! and when, in the 
silent hours of the night, this view of the 
case presented itself vividly before the self- 
bereaved mother, the almost self-dismissed 
wife, she bowed her head half broken- 
hearted; and, humbled to the dust, envied 
the peaceful deathbed by the side of which 
every moment of her time was now spent. 

One morning, another letter came from 
Mrs. Audley ; one rather more to the pur- 
pose. 

"Sir Peyton still declined seeing me, 
dearest Helen, but wearied, I suppose, by 
my importunity, left a message to say that 
the trial on which he was engaged, would 
most probably terminate next week, and that 
he would then be at liberty. The butler 
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added, * perhaps I would write/ but this I 
declined, as I do not like black and white 
where so great a lawyer is my correspondent ! 
I am told Sir Peyton's retaining fee is some- 
thing so enormous, that one can scarcely 
wonder he should devote all his time and all 
his energies to the task." 

"Next week." Then Helen had nothing 
still to do but wait. It was on the news- 
papers she chiefly depended now for intelli- 
gence, and she watched the trial with an 
interest which had nothing to do with its 
circumstances, but solely on account of him 
whose name was foremost in it. 

The week passed — the next week arrived. 
On the evening before the day on which 
Helen expected the decisive letter, she was 
sitting in her mother's room, listening to the 
heavy and irregular breathing, when Mrs. 
Vavasour suddenly seemed to wake up to 
greater consciousness than she had exhibited 
for some time. 
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Are you there, my Helen V she asked. 

" Yes, dearest mother." 

" Are we alone ?" 

" Quite." 

" Where is your child V 

'* I left her with Mrs. Audley. She is well 
and happy with her." 

" And Sir Peyton V^ 

**In town " 

" Has he been here at all ?" 

*^ No, dearest mother. He is engaged on 
a very great trial now going on, which he 
naturally wishes to carry before him." 

" Yes — ^yes — and he will doit," murmured 
Mrs. Vavasour, dreamily ; " he never fails in 
what he determines on — that I know to my 
cost; what he wills, he will do— he carries 
all before him ; but it is not of him I wanted 
to speak yet ; I can take up that theme again 
by and by ; but it is of my will, Helen ; my 
darling, my will is in the small drawer of my 
old Japan cabinet. I have left Boreham to 
you, and " 
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** Oh ! dearest mother ! I hope, I fervently 
hope not !" exclaimed Lady Tremlett, hastily. 

"Why not, dear child? to whom else 
could I possibly give it ? who else would ap- 
preciate a little place whose chief charm is 
that it has been the home of your child- 
hood r 

" Ah ! mamma, you know how dear the 
cottage is to me, yet still " 

"My darling, I wish we had talked this 
over before ; my mind is so weak now that I 

cannot make alterations but to whom 

would you h^ve had me leave it ?" 

*'To to my Helen " said Lady Trem- 
lett, faintly. 

The glazed and misty eyes of Mrs. Vava- 
sour fixed themselves on her daughter's face 
with a look of distress and anxiety. She 
seemed trying to read what she saw written 
there, and a light seemed breaking in upon 
her. 

" Oh ! my child," she suddenly exclaimed. 
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'^I fear I have made a fatal mistake I 

meant this to be your place of refuge in case 

of need I have not done wisely though I 

acted for the best till this moment it 

never occurred to me that that " 

Mrs. Vavasour stopped, and Helen was 

silent.. she knew that the very same 

thoughts which were in her own mind, were 

passing in her mother's suddenly her 

mother again spoke. 

" Helen, send directly for Lawson. I 
think I have still strength to ask his advice 

as to the new wording of my will I think 

it may be possible to leave the place to you, 
and you only — for your sole and separate use 
— at all events I can ask ; send for Lawson 
directly.'* 

*' Dearest mother, why agitate yourself? 
why disturb your arrangements now? any- 
thing you have done will be sure to be for my 
advantage, for have you not lived for me 
alone all your life ?" 

VOL. JII. p 
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" I have tried, my darling — I have tried — 
yet I ought to have asked Lawson, or he 

ought to have told me, or I get confused 

send for him, dear child; send for him 

directly." 

After this conversation, Mrs. Vavasour be- 
came restless, excited, and uneasy. She 
spoke but little, but her head tossed un- 
ceasingly on her pillow, and sleep never 
visited her eyelids during the whole night. 
In the morning, the messenger was despatched 
for Mr. Lawson, the family solicitor, who 
lived in the county town, some five miles 
distant. All day, by her mother's earnest 
request. Lady Tremlett sat watching at the 
window for his arrival, and not a wheel, nor a 
horse's hoof passed along the road, but what 
the nervous invalid would exclaim, " Is it 
he?" 

At last, towards the close of that day of 
disappointments — for Helen had received no 
letter, though the trial was over and won, of 
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course, by Sir Peyton — the messenger gal- 
lopped back with the news that Mr. Lawso 
would be with Mrs. Vavasour the first thing 
in the morning without fail, but he was en- 
gaged taking a dying deposition that night, 
and could not get away. 

** But mine, too,'* cried Mrs. Vavasour, 'Ms a 
sort of dying deposition. Oh ! Helen ! if I 
should not live to see the morning ! will it not be 
bitter? to think that I shall leave you en- 
tirely at at his mercy no refuge no 

separate maintenance and he married her, 

I do believe, for her expectations! and for 

her money, too, poor darling she had five 

hundred a year left of her noble income, and 
then there was the magnificent allowance for 

the child and how ill he has treated her 

and how she loved him !" 

The senses of the dying mother were wan- 
dering. With tears rolling down her cheeks, 
Lady Tremlett stood and listened to revela- 
tions which she knew that fond mother would 

P 2 
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have spared her had she heen sensihle — yet 
how true they were ! 

'' She knows more than I fancied," thought 
Helen, '* and for my sake she has kept it all 
locked in her own hosom. All through my 
life I have run counter to her wishes, and yet, 
now that I have drawn down my own punish- 
ment and am reaping my own reward, she 
forbears to reproach me, and not one word of 
unkindness, or even regret, has passed her 
lips till now, when the spirit, standing on the 
brink of another world, lingers, and looks 
back in grief upon the sorrow of the child 
she so loved, and whom she leaves behind !" 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The next morning dawned. Mrs. Vavasour 
was still alive, and still sensible. The post 
did not reach Boreham till ten oclock, and 
Mr. Lawsou was expected much earlier, so 
that when he arrived, Lady Tremlett stole 
quietly to the end of the garden, to watch at 
^ the gate for her letter. 

There she waited, and waited. She heard 
the horn of the little mail cart in the dis- 
tance, bat, instead of turning down the lane 
to the cottage, she fancied it had gone on. 

** Yet, surely," thought she, " even if Mrs. 
Audley have nothing satisfactory to tell, she 
would as least write one line ? the cart must 
be detained." 
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Bat, no — wheels again— wheels rapidly ap- 
proaching— «and the next moment a carriage 
turned the comer, and before Lady Tremlett 
could retreat, it was at the gate, and a figure 
sprang out. 

Fortunately, it was a female figure, other- 
wise, long afterwards in calmer hours, Helen 
recollected that her first impulse had been, to 
fly — her first thought was, the cliffs! so 
desperate had she become from sheer terror 
and suspense. 

It was Lady Fanny Meredith, and the next 
moment, without a word of greeting, she was 
leading Lady Tremlett into the house. 

" You have news for me," were the first 
words the latter could find to utter. " Some 
dreadful news, or you would not be here in 
person. You come instead of the letter 
which I ought to have received this morning?" 

Rapidly, breathlessly she uttered her sen- 
tences, gazing the mean time anxiously in her 
friend's face. 
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" Helen," said Lady Fanny, " it would be 
cruel kindness to keep you in suspense, so, 
although I may shock you, I must tell you at 
once that I came here to take you back 
with me." 

" Then 710 /" cried Helen, vehemently ; " a 
thousand times no I if he comes for me him- 
self, possibly the law may compel me to obey 

him, but to go to him no! nothing shall 

induce me! the state of my mother is of itself 
quite a sufficient reason for me to refuse to 
leave her at the present moment. I told you 
in London I would not return to him unless 
obliged, and I will not." 

^^ Helen, you nrnst Had I not felt that 
you ought to be with him now, depend upon 
it I would not have come for you. I antici- 
pated this opposition, and so I came. He 
is ill." 

" 111 ?" she hesitated a moment, and then 
recovered herself. " He may have told you so; 
it is some new snare; no, Fanny, I will 
not go." 
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" Helen, hear me. When yon came to our 
house that wretched night in tovm, and told 
me that you woald not go back to him — that 
you were afraid, either for your life or your 
liberty — that you were resolved to leave 
him, ask yourself, did I try to oppose your 
resolution? did I blame you? did I refuse 
to harbour you ? did I tell you it was your 
duty to return to him ? No ; I felt acutely 
for you, and though we refused to interfere, 
the part we took was a sort of tacit approval 
of your conduct. Now, however, it is very 
different " 

" Fanny, I hkve a sad and serious duty to 
perform here ; how can I leave my mother at 
such a moment?" 

** Your duty to your husband ranks first. 
He is extremely ill — ^you must tell Mrs. 
Vavasour so— she would be the first to say, 
go to him." 

"Are you sure he is ill?" said Helen, 
doubtfully ; " because remember how he has 
deceived me." 
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" You will believe me when I tell you I 
have seen him." 

" Seen him ? oh, Fanny! kind, true, faithful 
friend — ^was it in my behalf you imposed 
upon yourself so thankless and unpleasant a 
task !" 

** No, I take no such credit ; but it so hap- 
pened that Mr. Meredith was in court during 
the last day of the trial; he witnessed Sir 
Peyton's triumph, and heard his brilliant speech 
— ^he also witnessed his sudden seizure " 

" Really ill V whispered Helen, with some 
slight feeling of compunction gradually warm- 
ing up in her breast. 

"Very ill, Helen worse perhaps than I 

quite like to tell you the fatigue, anxiety, 

and over-exertion of the last three weeks 
have been too much for him — his medical 
men think he has long been suffering from 
disease of the heart, added to which " 

"Well?" her tone was cold as ice. 

" Oh, Helen, you shock me ! when I think 
what you once felt for this man." 
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" How has he requited the love I gave 
him ? the sacrifices I made for him ?" 

" I know how, yet still I came for you — 
still I feel that he is in that state now, which 
ought to command the sympathy and atten- 
tion of a wife. The moment has arrived 
when you can no longer set at nought your 
marriage vows. You must go to him." 

" A few days more, Fanny ; a few days, 
and my task here will be over " 

" A few days will not do, Helen. You 
must return with me now." 

" How can you ask me !" cried Helen, 
wildly, " in a few days I shall be motherless, 
and again at his mercy ! how can you wish 
or expect me to do such dreadful violence to 
my feelings ?" 

'* Would I ask it of you on slight grounds ? 
do you not think I know to what I am 
taking you?" 

" Tell me all, and leave it to me to judge 
how far I can comply, then," returned Lady 
Tremlett. 
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" When I was first told of his illness, I 
contented myself with hearing of him through 
Mr. Meredith. When I heard that he had 

broken a blood-vessel " Helen turned pale 

" then I thought it time to go, and I 

saw him." 

" Did he ask after me ?" 
" He was not allowed to speak." 
" Did you mention me ?" 
** Yes. I said, shall I bring Helen ? there 
was a movement of his eyelids which I took 
for acquiescence, and a sudden light in his 

eyes I then spoke to his physician " 

" And his advice was ?" 

" That there was no time to be lost." 
Lady Fanny paused, and Helen sat down, 
faint and trembling. There were several 
moments of silence, during which neither 
spoke. They were then interrupted by the 
entrance of Miss Edwards. 

" Mr. Lawson wished me to tell your lady- 
ship that Mrs. Vavasour has got through the 
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fatigue very firmlj indeed. She has fallen 
asleep, and appears calm and composed." 

Helen looked np and met Lady Fanny *s 
eyes. 

" You see," said the latter, " this is your 
moment. You leave your mother with that 
good, faithful friend, and you come " 

" Ah, Fanny ! where ?" 

" You come with me to the death-bed of 
your husband. Now you know the worst; 
abruptly, I dare say, but your singular cold- 
ness obliges me to be stem and sharp with 
you." 

" Don't call me so. If I could only be- 
lieve or realize it." 

« What then ?" 

'' Then I think I should feel ; but he has 
been so very cruel !" 

*^One glance at his face, and you will 
bitterly regret these feelings, Helen." 

^' Perhaps I shall ; at all events, since you 
have done so much for me, I will not be so 
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ungrateful as to oppose you any longer ; but 
remember, you take me to his side, you must 
aid my return here at the earliest possible 
moment." 

" You will want no help of mine," said 
Lady Fanny, and Lady Tremlett left her to 
prepare for their hurried journey. 

It was night when they reached Grafton 
Street. The whirl, the excitement, the rush- 
ing speed of the train, had all been in such 
perfect accordance with the confusion of 
Helen's brain, that she almost felt she should 
have gone mad had any slower mode of tra- 
velling conveyed her to her destiny. 

She was still in a high state of nervous 
excitement when she entered the house, and 
she passed through the hall and up the stairs, 
not daring to ask a single question, nor to 
look in the faces of the servants. 

Every voice was silent, every sound hushed, 
but on the first landing stood Mrs. Audley. 

** I came," she exclaimed, in a whisper, as 
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reflection that you saw the last of him. He 
is gone— look, and see how peacefully he 
passed away." 

She looked — gazed on the finely-cut fea- 
tures, calm, placid and beautiful in death — 
and anguish, too deep now for tears, dried up 
the fountain. Yet she gazed on — ^her whole 
past life floating before her. She could have 
gazed for ever, fascinated, rooted to the spot, 
had not her friend with gentle force led her 
from the room. 

** One look more," said she, as she pressed 

Lady Fanny's hand, " and then I will go 

there lie all the buried hopes, all the lost 

m 

happiness of a life-time ! But thank you, 

Fanny thank yoti for all you have been 

to me — above all, for bringing me here in 
time ! Thus ends the dream." 



THE END. 



